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THE YOUNG KING, HENRY PLANTAGENET (1155- 
1183), IN PROVENCAL AND ITALIAN 
LITERATURE 


THE SIRVENTES AND THE PLANH 


HILE, in England and in Northern and Central France, there 
were numerous chroniclers to celebrate the comeliness and 
liberality of Henry Plantagenet, son of Henry II. of England, 


“ 


known commonly as the “ Young King,” in the South of France 
his memory rested chiefly upon the sirventes of Bertran de Born. 
The relations between Bertran and the Plantagenet family appear 
to have grown out of a quarrel which he had with his brother Con- 
stantine. At the beginning of his career, Bertran seems to have 
shared with Constantine the ownership of an obscure chateau in 
Périgord, called Hautefort. By treachery, according to the testi- 
mony of Geoffrey de Vigeois, Bertran succeeded in expelling Con- 
stantine from his portion of the fortress. Constantine responded 
by making complaint to Richard Coeur-de-Lion, who was engaged 
in quelling the recalcitrant barons of Aquitania by fire and the 
sword. Richard, who had fallen out for a time with Ademar V. 
of Limoges, appears now to have become reconciled to him, making 
common cause with him against Bertran de Born. Around the 
lonely castle of Hautefort all was ashes and ruined fields. 

It must be borne constantly in mind that these statements rest 
solely upon the words of Bertran de Born, which, with a few 
extracts from the cartulary of Dalon, form the sole basis for his 
biography. The Provencal biographies, or razos, appended to his 
poems, are themselves based for the most part upon the text of the 

I 
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troubadour. Never a chronicler except Geoffrey de Vigeois (an 
obscure monk) mentions him, and then only in a single and unim- 
portant passage. 

Bertran had already published a sirvente against Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion to champion the cause of Raymond V. of Toulouse against 
Richard and his ally Alphonso II. of Aragon. The first direct 
contact between Richard and Bertran de Bosn appears, however, 
to have been at the time of the joint invasion by Richard and 
Ademar V. He then sent forth his sirventes, “ Un sirvente cui motz 
non falh,” complaining that he was obliged to withstand Richard’s 
assaults single-handed, although it was he who had been the leader 
of the organization against the oppressor. In particular, he con- 
demned William of Gordon for making no preparation to defend 
his castle; while Talleyrand he considered “as idle as a merchant.” 

According to Geoffrey de Vigeois, Richard seized Hautefort and 
restored it to Constantine. This calamity seems to have called 
forth the sirventes, “Ges eu nom desconort.” Undismayed by 
Richard’s demand that he deliver up Hautefort, Bertran expresses 
his determination to recover it. He resents the faithlessness of his 
allies from Limousin, Périgord, Gascogne, Guyenne and Toulouse, 
who had broken their solemn vows to co-operate with him. As 
these have broken their plighted faith with him, he is ready to stand 
up for Richard now, if only he will restore to him his property, or 
even give him charge of the castle, without actually surrendering it. 
As Ademar V. of Limoges has again become an avowed enemy of 
Richard, Bertran feels that the latter has need of as many friends 
as he can muster. 

It appears that shortly afterward Bertran regained possession of 
the castle. 

From the testimony of the razos, and from Bertran de Born’s 
own statements, it would seem that his acquaintance with the 
Plantagenet family rapidly grew intimate. Although such a con- 
clusion must be accepted with the greatest caution, especially in view 
of the startling omission of Bertran’s name from the list of the 
Young King’s knights given by William Marshal, there were many 
things in the history of the Plantagenets which would tend to make 
them hospitable to the troubadours. Queen Eleanor herself, as has 
frequently been pointed out, was a granddaughter of the celebrated 
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troubadour, William IX. of Poitiers. She herself spoke the 
Provencal language fluently. In honor of her Bernard de Venta- 
dour wrote some of his most famous love-verses, and he is 
believed to have followed her into England after her marriage to 
Henry Plantagenet. Richard Cceur-de-Lion himself wrote Pro- 
vencal verses, in which the French element rather predominates. 
One poem was on tHe occasion of his captivity in Austria; the other 
relates to his last war with the King of France. 

These facts would lend color to the statement of the rgsos that 
Bertran de Born became a suitor of Mathilda, a daughter of Henry 
Plantagenet, and the wife of Henry IJ., Duke of Saxony. Ac- 
cording to the razos, which are for once almost accurate in their 
historical matter, Henry the Lion had lost almost all his possessions 
in a struggle with Frederick Barbarossa, and was sentenced to a 
three years’ exile from Germany. ‘Towards the end of the summer 
of 1182, he appealed to his father-in-law for aid (Lyttelton, Lil, 
349 ff.; Stimming, 1879 ed. of Bertran de Born, p. 22). After 
being entertained by Henry Plantagenet, the son-in-law made a 
pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella. On returning, he re- 
mained in Normandy until June 2, 1184, when the Duchess ac- 
companied her father to England, followed later by her husband 

Richard, as well as the other princes of the family, exerted him- 
self to the utmost to keep his sister from brooding over her mis- 
fortunes. As Provencal was almost her mother tongue, he is said 


to have introduced Bertran de Born to amuse her by paying her 


court in the manner of the troubadours. Stimming believes that 
Richard and Bertran had become sufficiently reconciled to account 
for this abrupt change in their relations. To substantiate his view, 
he cites from the sirventes, “Ges de disnar non fora oimais,” the 
following lines 


Gens, joves cors, francs e verais e fis, 
D’aut paratge et de rejau, 


in honor of Richard. 

The difficulty, however, is no sooner disposed of, than another 
arises. The razos, with all their glib account ef Bertran’s . love- 
affair with the wife of William the Lion, have her name wrong. 
She is called “ Helen,” when her proper cognomen is “ Mathilda.” 
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This razo, explains Stimming, is based upon the sirvente, “Cazutz 
sui de mal en pena,” which speaks of her as “ una gaja, lisa Lena.” 
The “Lena” is meant for a figurative comparison with Helen of 
Troy, and the fact that Bertran calls her a Saxoness (Saissam) 
should leave no further doubt as to the identity of his lady-love. 

The difficulty, nevertheless, arises in more aggravated form, a 
second time, for Bertran now calls her “Helen” directly, without 
reference to the wife of Menelaus. In the poem “Ges de disnar non 
fora oimais maitis,” Bertran says 


c’aitan, volgra, volgues mon pro na Lana. 


This difficulty Stimming explains by calling it a reference to the 
preceding comparison with Helen of Troy. 

Perhaps the argument of Stimming might seem more convincing 
if Bertran de Born had not had another love-affair, substantiated by 
the same sort of evidence. The lady was Maéuz de Montanhac, wife 
of Lord Talairan, brother of the Count of Périgord, and the story 
of his affection for her corresponds in every essential detail with 
tales told about other troubadours and other ladies, as will be 
shown later. 

Bertran de Born has often been credited with instigating the 
Young King in the last rebellion against his father, which ended in 
the death of the Young King at Martel in 1183. The evidence has 
rested upon the same sort of stuff as the evidence of the love-affair 
with “Helen,” sister of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, and history 
furnishes us its own reasons for the rebellion, which have little cor- 
nection with the obscure Bertran de Born, for all his southern brag- 
gadocio. We are only safe in concluding that Bertran followed 
the struggle between father and son with interest, tried to derive 
what personal profit he could from the conflict, and wrote two 
beautiful laments over the death of the Young King, which furnish 
certain materials for a later lament over Geoffrey. 

The sirventes and the planh of Bertran de Born made it a con- 
vention among Provengal poets to refer to the Young King, espe- 
cially in his capacity as a champion of chivalry. Apparently not 
much was known about his character, and his name was ordinarily 
sung in connection with that of Geoffrey and of Richard. Gaucelm 
Faidit, Raimon Vidal des Beziers, Pierve du Vilar, Peire Vidal, and 
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the Spanish Guiraut de Calansé spread the report of the extra- 
ordinary excellence of the Young King. 

Echoes of the young monarch’s fame crossed the Alps, for the 
relations between the troubadours and the Italians were very close. 
Stories of philanthropy, for lack of a definite hero, were connected 
with the Young King’s name, and are found in some of the Italian 
collections of prose tales. The information about the Young King, 


so far as it existed, may be supposed to have been transmitted 
orally, by the troubadours themselves. Towards the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the troubadours had been lost from sight, 
and their works were studied in much the same spirit as Homer 
and Virgil are now treated in college. It was then that Dante, 
delving in the poems of Bertran de Born, found, in addition to 
notions about the structure of the Vita Nuova, a tale of an Absalom 
and an Achitophel which fitted into the twenty-eighth canto of his 


Inferno. 


THe Younc KInc 1N ITALIAN LITERATURE 

Italian prose activity manifests itself during the second half of 
the thirteenth century to a considerable extent in collections of tales 
and moralizing anecdotes, such as the Italian form of the Sette Savj, 
and the Dodici Conti Morali. There was also the Novellino, or 
Cento Novelle Antiche, compiled between 1280 and 1290, according 
to D’Ancona, which consisted originally of one hundred tales, but 
was later considerably expanded. A similar collection was the 
Conti di Antichi Cavalieri, frequently supposed to be earlier than the 
Novellino, but really somewhat later, in the opinion of Gaspary, 
who believes that the Aretine dialect of the tales has misled many 
critics. 

The opinion was once pronounced by Count Galvani that the 
Novellino was nothing more than a translation, pure and simple, 
from the Provencal. Since the publication of D’Ancona’s essay 
Del Novellino e delle sue Fonti, the judgment of critics regarding 
the Provengal origin of the tales has been considerably modified, 
and the current notion is that: both the Novellino and the kindred 
Conti di Antichi Cavalieri were taken from various sources, though 
the Provencal element was very important. No conclusive proof 
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for a direct Provengal origin of any of the tales has ever been 
offered, but it was noted first by Nannucci, later by Bartoli and 
others, that certain tales are found both in the Novellino and in the 
Conti di Antichi Cavalieri, and these concern the “ Young King,” 
son of Henry II. of England. Since it has been regarded as 
axiomatic that the tales dealing with the Young King in the 
Novellino were of Provengal origin, it would seem to follow, ac- 
cording to the argument, that the same tales in the Conti must be 
of similar source. It will be our task presently to analyze this view 
more closely. 

While it seems to me that D’Ancona has not yet sufficiently 
broken the shackles of the tradition which would derive all the 
Novellino from the Provengal, yet due honor must be allowed him 
for the extensiveness of the analogues which he has proposed for 
certain of the novelle. Bartoli has shown, furthermore, that the 
Novellino has three tales in common with the Fiore di Filosofi, 
another collection, besides having numerous characters in common; 
while his contributions to the study of the Conti have been no less 
valuable. He has demonstrated beyond cavil that the story of 
“Re Tebaldo” (Table XX of the Conti) is merely a rude outline 
of the French romance Foulque de Candie. In fact, some of the 
passages in the Italian text are unintelligible without reference to 
the French original.’ 

However, despite the marked reaction against the theories of 
direct borrowing from the Provengal, once so much in evidence, 
nothing has yet come to light to dispel the rooted conviction that 
the tales in the Novellino which relate to the Young King, Henry 
Plantagenet (1155-1183), were all of indubitable Provencal origin. 
These tales are of particular importance because upon them must 
stand or fall the whole theory of a Provengal origin for the Conti, 
while their significance with regard to the origins of the Novellino 


is almost equally decisive. Heretofore, perhaps the only dissenting 


voice against the theory of a Provengal origin for these legends has 


*Very important for the study of the sources of the Novellino is also the 
article by A. Thomas, entitled Richard de Barbezieux et le Novellino, in the 
Giornale di Filologia Romanza, III, no. 7, p. 12. Thomas finds a Provencal 
source for Tale LXIV (Gualteruzzi ed.) of th: Novellino, but against the opinion 
of those who would allow qualities of imagination least of all to a tale-teller, he 
has given proofs of very considerable originality on the part of the Italian writer. 
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been that of P’Ancona, who ventured the conjecture that they 
might have cofne from the French, as well as from the Provengal. 
Moreover, jusjt as Barberino has thrown light on Provengal authors 


and manuscrifpts otherwise unknown to us, the tales by the Italian 
novelists howe seemed to indicate lost Provencal sources, known to 


the novellieti and to certain early Dante Commentators. This 
theory, which has met the approval of Bartoli, Chabaneau and 
Thomas, hfs been resorted to in order to explain the generally 
admitted f:act that the known Provencal sources are insufficient to 
account for all the Italian tales which concern the Young King. 

Let usi now depart from speculation, and make a minute ex- 
aminatiory of the Italian texts as we have them. In the Conti there 
is not a single statement that could have come from the razos. 
3ertran /de Born is mentioned in one tale. “ Maestro del Re 
giovene | foe,” we are told in Tale I. Yet this scrap of information 
can hagfdly come directly from the razos, which inform us that 
Bertrayi was a baron, a warrior, a politician capable of turning 
Henry’ II. of England in any direction he chose, but not a preceptor, 
or gowernor. 

Nfevertheless, while it is perfectly evident that the statement of 
Berti#an’s relations to the Young King was not taken directly from 
the #azos, it is also true that we have here to deal with no simple 
individual blunder. The misinformation, from whatever source, 
wag spread over Italy. Conde D. Crist6foro Zapata de Cisneros, P. 
Ba}dassare Lombardi, Christophoro Landino Fiorentino, Alessandro 
Vg llutello, Benvenuto da Imola and other Dante commentators have 
thje same notion. Although there is a striking uniformity of error 

nong these authorities, we may not charge this fact to simple 
agiarism, owing to the great difference in the details of their 
ersions. Beltramo is from England, or perhaps from Gascony. 
le may have been in the service of the King of England, or perhaps. 
as the Torri commentary has it, in the service of Richard. Certain 
it is that he was the preceptor of the Young King. 

If these reasons were insufficient, the narrative found in the 
first of the Conti, which romantically depicts Saladin as the lover 
of a Christian lady, and as desirous of receiving advice from Ber- 
tran de Born on the subject of love after the manner of the Chris- 
tians, would furnish abundant proof of the extent to which the 
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Bertran of Italian legend differed from the historical Provencal 
warlord and poet. While it is true that Saladin ils frequently a 
hero in French romances of chivalry, there is nev¢r anything to 
couple his name with that of Bertran de Born.? 


If our novelist was acquainted with the name °t Bertran de 


Born, his information must have ended there. As thas been re- 


marked, there is nothing in the Provencal matter whic makes him 
a tutor of the Young King. Nor could this idea have\come from 
any historical confusion. The tutor who was appointed for the 
Young King by Henry II. was many times more celebrated than 
Bertran de Born. Out of all the wails that went up, in the remotest 
parts of the Catholic world, after the blood of Becket Was shed, 
there was never any hint of confusion of the martyr \with the 
Provencal warlord. The role of Bertran de Born as preqeptor to 
the Young King seems clearly to have been given to him jn Italy, 
and probably by the Italians themselves. Their speculations \regard- 
ing his nationality—some calling him an Englishman, s\lome a 
Gascon—apparently preclude all supposition of any direc}: con- 
nection with Provencal sources. 


*In the Récits d’un Ménestrel de Reims, in the Chronique de Fland&es, in 
the Fr. Ms. 9222 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and in the Chroniqhue de 
P. Cochon, we are told of the expedition of Eleanor of Aquitaine, famed also 
for her band of Amazon women, into the Holy Land with her husband, L ouis 
VII., of France. She fell in love with Saladin, who was the handsomest fran 
in the world, as the Fr. Ms. 9222 informs us. Or, as in the version of the 
Ménestrel de Reims, she compared her weak, slothful husband with the strdng, 
resourceful Saladin, and loved him very much in her heart. Saladin, sending a 
messenger to the lady, found that she was ready to renounce her Christian faith 
and become his bride. This caused him immense joy, for she was the greatdst 
lady in Christendom. Saladin prepared a galley for the elopement, and Eleandr 
was on the point of making her escape, when one of the chambermaids slipped 
away and reported the state of affairs to the sleeping King. The King awoke 
and overtook her when she had already put one foot in the galley. 

Such is the account found in the Récits d’un Ménestrel de Reims, and copied 
directly by Pierre Cochon. The Fr. Ms. 9222, which seems to have a different 
source from that of the Ménestrel, agrees with him in all the essential points. 
The Chronique de Flandres differs in some of the details, and makes Eleanor’s 
lover another Mohammedan sultan, Rehaudin, “souldan de Babilone.” For further 
illustration of the manner in which the character of Saladin was treated in 
accordance with the chivalrous ideas of the age, see La Légende de Saladin 
by Gaston Paris, published at Paris: Imprimerie Nationale: 1893 (Extrait du 
Journal des Savants—Mai a Aoit, 1893). 
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However, if the one tale in the Conti concerning Beriran de 
Born seems to be of the sort easily fabricated in a land where Ques- 
tioni d’Amore and Documenti d’Amore were popular, some of 


those which relate to the Young King were certainly manufactured 
with equal facility. Tale VIII, for example, has striking Scriptural 
reminiscences. “The Young King asked of his knights: ‘ What do 
people say of me?’ And one knight replied: ‘ All say that you are 
the best man in the world.’ The King replied: ‘I do not ask you 
the opinion of them, but of two or three.’ ’’ 


Another Scriptural parallel is found in Tale IX of the Conti: 
“The Young King, because of the war which he had waged with 
his father, and of other great expenses which he had incurred, had 
become indebted to the merchants. When he came to die, the 
merchants demanded payment of him. He replied to them that he 
had not silver, nor gold nor land to satisfy their demand, but said: 
‘With what I am able will I satisfy you.’”’ * 

While there is nothing here to indicate a Provencal origin, the 
notable use of the Scriptures is entirely in accord with the Italian 
style of the period. The historians Dino Compagni and Giovanni 
Villani make a great deal of use of the Scriptures in their writings. 
The pompous letters of Pier delle Vigne are filled with Scriptural 
references. The Novellino, which is frequently associated with the 
Conti, contains a score of tales about Scriptural characters. The 
Scriptural influence upon the Vita Nuova is very manifest in such 
passages as: “O vos omnes, qui transitis per viam, attendite et 
videte, si est dolor sicut dolor meus,” and “ Ego vox clamantis in 
deserto: parate viam Domini.” Dr. Edward Moore has counted 
more than 500 Scriptural allusions in the Divine Comedy, many of 
them couched in Scriptural language. An excellent example of 
Scriptural influence is found in the Epistle Introductory to the 
Vision of Frate Alberico, cited by H. W. Longfellow in his transla- 

* The Authorized Version, S. Matthew, X VI, 13-16, reads: When Jesus came 
into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, Whom do 
men say that I, the son of man, am? 

And they said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist; some Elias; and 
others Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 

He saith unto them, But whom say ye that I am? 


*The words of the Young King are almost exactly the language of St. Peter, 
“ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have, give I unto thee.” 
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tion of the Inferno, page 181. The author concludes with the 
words of St. John: “If any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this book; and if 
any man shall take away from these things, God shall take away 
his part from the good things written in this book.” 

Bartoli has cited, as an argument for the Provencal origin of 
our tales in the Novellino, the fact that tales about the Young King 
are found there which are not in the Conti. What are the tales 
which are not found in the Conti? One is in Novella XXIV. 


The Young King of England refused nothing to poor knights 
of noble breeding. One day it happened that a poor knight noticed 
the cover of a silver bowl, and thought to himself: If I can conceal 
it, my household will fare well for many a day. So he secreted 
it about him. The seneschal, setting the tables, raised a hue and 
cry about the lost bowl, and searched the knights at the gate. The 
Young King observed the one who had the bowl, and approaching 
him unnoticed, said quietly: Put it under my clothes, which will not 
be searched. The knight was mortified with shame: he did as he 
was told. Outside the gate, the Young King returned the bowl 
cover to the knight, then sent for him and courteously presented 
him with the bow] in addition. 


Totally diverse from any of the tales in the Conti di antichi 
cavalieri, this narrative of generosity may seem to afford an ex- 
cellent argument for a lost Provencal manuscript. Or could one 
venture to argue that the story presents features of so general a 


nature, so far apart from chronology or even nationality, that it 
would be vain to look for an original in the langue d’oc? We might 
find an original in India, if we may judge by the fate of certain folk- 
lorists, only to be chagrined in later life to see another and better 
one discovered in Japan. 


One “original” is here submitted, in the confidence that the 
reader can furnish numerous others. The original is printed in the 
Recueil des Historiens de la Gaule et de la France, vol. I, page 102 
(Helgadi Flor. Epitome), and concerns King Robert the Pious: 


A certain poor clerk went forth from the kingdom of Lothair, 
and coming to the servant of God, of whom we are speaking, was 
received by him: the clerk was called Clericus Oggerius. . . . On 
his face shone the likeness of Judas, the betrayer of the Master, 
who kept the money bags and stole what was placed in them; for 
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one day at dusk, after taking supper with his comrades . . . the 
King proceeded to the house of God as was his custom, his clerks 
going before him, bearing candlesticks of no small weight. These 
being put in position . . . the King stood in a corner, and silently 
offered thanks to God. As he was meditating thus in the sight of 
God, he beheld the aforesaid Oggerius going to the altar, laying 
aside the wax taper, and concealing the candlestick in his bosom. 
The clerks grew alarmed. . . . They asked the King about the 
theft, and he replied to them that he knew nothing about it. The 
matter reached the ears of Constance the Queen. . . . Incensed, she 
swore that she would deal severely with the custodians, tear out 
their eyes, and disfigure them with other injuries, unless they re- 
turned the property stolen from the treasury of the holy and just 
man. When he, in whose soul was the peace of piety, heard it, 
addressing him who was the thief, he spoke to him thus: Friend 
Oggerius, depart hence lest my inconstant wife Constance consume 
you. For the things which you already have will suffice you, until 
you enter the country of your nativity. God be with you wherever 
you may go. When the perpetrator of the theft heard this, he 
fell at the feet of the most pious King, and cried, rolling about: 
Succor me, O Lord, succor me. The King truly desiring to snatch 
him away, said: Away, away, do not remain here, giving him other 
things to carry away with him, lest he should lack on the journey. 
A few days afterward the same servant of God, believing that the 
thief could have safely reached home soil, turning to his own ser- 
vant said pleasantly and most jocosely: Good Theudo (for so his 
body-servant was called), why do you labor so long searching for 
the candlestick, when God the omnipotent has given it to one of his 
poor? For let thee and thine know that his need was greater than 
ours, for God has given into the hands of us sinners everything 
which is in the earth, that we may succor the poor, the orphans, the 
widows and all the people of God. 


Another tale about the Young King is found in the Novellino, 
which differs enough from anything in the Conti to afford excellent 


proof of a Provengal origin, if there be any virtue in such argu- 
ments. In Tale XXIV is the narrative: 


And another example of courtesy he showed one night, when 
some poor knights entered his chamber, and, being certain that he 
was asleep, gathered together his armor and other effects to steal 
them. When they had taken all, there was one of their number 
who was very loath to leave a handsome coverlet which the King 
had upon his back. Seizing it, he began pulling it. The King, not 


to remain uncovered, started pulling, on his part. The knights, to 
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make short work, went to the aid of their fellow and laid hands on 
the coverlet. Then the Young King spoke and said: “That is 
robbery, and not theft,’ and tried to seize it by force. When the 
knights heard him speak, they fled; because in the first place they 
had believed that he was asleep. 


It seems scarcely necessary to observe that the foundation of 
this story is a simple sentence: “Questo si é ruba et non furto.” 
There is nothing new in this type of King, who indulges in an in- 
cognito of one sort or another, and confounds the strangers who 
abuse him without suspecting his identity. That the Young King 
is the hero instead of Havelock is quite accidental. 

A specific parallel is cited for this story from the Recueil, page 
101, where King Robert the Pious is once more the hero: 


Once as he was starting to church, and had prostrated himself 
in prayer before God, like one of his menials, the King, mild and 
humble of heart, remained in such attitude. As he poured out 
prayers to God, Rapaton the thief came from a neighboring place, 
(not that very brave prince of thieves, who gathers the high places in 
the Book of Kings). For as he seized the middle of the border of 
the King’s cloak, he received from the King these most gentle and 
dulcet commands: “‘ Depart hence, depart ; let what you have taken 
suffice you, for another will need what is left. Abashed, the robber 
departed ... 


Another tale not found in the Conti is in Novella XXIII. of the 
Novellino: 


Again it took place that the aforesaid Young King gave to a 
young man two hundred marks and the seneschal or treasurer took 
those marks, put a carpet over the hall, and spread the marks out 
upon it, placing under the coins a carpet bundle that the pile of 
money might seem greater. And as the King passed through the 
hall, the treasurer showed him the money and said: “Look, Sire, 
how much you are giving. Do you see how great a sum are the 
two hundred marks which you hold as naught?” The King ob- 
served them and said: “‘ That seems to me a trifling sum to give to 
so worthy a man: give him four hundred, for I was certain that 
two hundred were a larger sum, and a greater sight to behold.” 


The tale is not found in any known Provengal manuscript, nor 
in any of the chronicles? Shall we wait for an undiscovered 
Provencal manuscript before settling the origin of this story? 


One of the first things to be observed about the narrative, as 


2 
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about nearly all the other Italian stories relating to the Young King, 
is that it has neither time nor place. The one trait, that of prodigal 
generosity, corresponds with the character given to him elsewhere. 
A reference to a Dante passage which is much discussed (Convivio 
IV, 11) will reveal seven equally good examples of generosity, to 
which our tale could be applied equally well: “ Who does not re- 
member in his heart Alexander, for his royal largess? Who does 
not remember still the good King of Castella, or Saladin, or the 
good Marquis of Monferrato, or Galasso da Montefeltro, when 
mention is made of what they bestowed?” 

As Bartoli remarks, a slightly similar story is told of Saladin in 
Novella XXV. 


Saladin was Sultan and a very noble lord, brave and generous. 
It happened that in a battle he captured a French knight with many 
others, and the Frenchman met his favor above all the others, so that 
he loved him more than everything in the world. While he held 
the others locked up in prison, he took his favorite forth with him, 
and clothed him in noble raiment. It seemed that Saladin could 
not live without him, so much did he love him. One day it hap- 


pened that this knight was very pensive. Saladin perceived it, sent 
for him, and declared that he wished to know why he brooded thus. 
The knight not wishing to tell, Saladin said: “ Yet you shall tell it.” 
The knight, seeing that no other resource was left, said to him: 
“Sire, my mind goes back to my people, to my country.” And 
Saladin said: “Since you do not desire to remain with me, I will 
pardon you and let you depart.’”’ He sent for his treasurer and 
said : “ Give him two thousand silver marks.” The treasurer wrote 
them down as he passed before Saladin, to depart; his pen slipped, 
and he wrote three thousand. Then said Saladin: “‘ What are you 
doing?” The treasurer said: “I made an error.” He was about 
to erase the thousand. Saladin, to prevent the erasure, said to 
him: “ Write four thousand.” And he remarked: “ Woe be if 
your pen should be more generous than I.” 


It is quite evident that the Italian novelists knew the name of 
the Young King, and had a notion of his reputation for liberality. 
They attached to his name current stories of liberality that had 
no more real connection with any historical, or literary originals in 
France, than the tale of the two thousand marks had with the his- 
torical Saladin. The very monotony of the theme should put us 
on our guard. In every one of the stories, the Young King is 
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represented as extremely lavish. If he has any other characteristic, 
it is a certain cunning in accomplishing his philanthropic designs. 
Aside from the occasional coupling of his name with that of Bertran 
de Born—which occurs only in the Novellino—there is never any 
feature which would serve to distinguish him from any other liberal 
prince. 

Let us next consider the story which belongs to the “legend of 
the youth of the Young King,” as Bartoli supposes. It is found 
in Tale VII of the Conti and in Tale XXIII of the Noveilino. 
The following quotation is made from the latter, which preserves 
the essentials, but is somewhat briefer than the narrative in the 
Conti: 

A court-dependent asked him (the Young King) to give him 
something. The Young King answered that he hadgiven away 
everything. ‘‘ However,” he said, “there remains to me this re- 
source, that I have a decayed tooth; wherefore my father promised 
two thousand marks to anybody who could persuade me to have it 
extracted. Go to my father, have him give you the marks, and I 
will draw the tooth in answer to your request.” The jester went 
to the father, got the marks, and the tooth was extracted in return. 

What are these “legends of the youth of the Young King” 
whence this tale of the decayed tooth is derived? One tale which 
clearly relates to the youth of the Young King is found in the 
“History of the Life of Henry II.,” of George Lord Lyttleton, 
vol. [V., page 298. When Henry II. had the young Henry crowned 
during his own lifetime at Westminster (1170), it is said that he 
served the boy at the table with his own hands. At this signal 
honor, the Archbishop of York complimented the Young King, who 
replied “that it was not a great condescension for the son of an 
earl to serve the son of a king.”’ 

Another tale, relating to the youth of the real Young King, is 
reported in William of Newburgh’s Historia Rerum Anglicarum, 
Rolls Series, under date of 1173. 


The father . . . sent distinguished ambassadors to the King of 
the French to speak pacifically, demanding that the son be given up 
in conformity with a parent’s right, and promising to fulfill any 
obligations he might have towards the French sovereign at once, 
by means of a royal council. To these words the French King 
answered, “ Who sends such a message to me?” “The King of 
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the English,” they said. He answered, “ You speak falsely. The 
King of the English is here present; he sends me no message 
through you. If however you continue to call King this young 
man’s father, formerly King of the English, know that that King 
is dead.” 


Nowhere does there seem to be any tale outside of Italy which 
mentions a decayed tooth in connection with the Young King. The 
tales which relate to the Young King have a distinctly different 
flavor, as the foregoing comparison shows. 

Apparently nobody has claimed for Tale CXLVIII, the longest 
relating to the Young King, a Provengal origin. Chabaneau, in 
his Biographies des Troubadours, noted that the story has nothing 
to do with Bertran de Born. Yet it is possible that some one may 
be tempted to find in it a romantic charm which places it near to 
Old Castile, and to believe that the narrative of the courtesy of the 
Young King, who was willing to descend from his regal dignity to 
help a knight’s horse out of the mire, must have been written in the 
shadow of the Pyrenees. 

However, the similar stories told about captains or Kings are 
innumerable, and the genre is so universal that any assumption of 
exclusive Provencal origins must be hazardous. Caesar, it is said, 
did the work of a common soldier during the Gallic war. Napoleon 
relieved a sleeping soldier of guard duty during the Italian cam- 
paign. The late Edward VII. of England, according to a very 
recent novella, assisted a fireman in saving a building. One of the 
closest analogues is very remote from the langue d’oc. The hero is 
another Young King, who also died at an early age, and whose 
“planh” were sung by Xenophon. 

But, it may be reasoned, if the tales about the Young King in 
the Conti and in the Novellino are, for the most part, not of 
Provencal origin, may there not have been some which came from 
historical sources? To reply to this question, the story of the testa- 
ment of the Young King has been reserved for special consideration. 

And when he had besieged a certain city which is called Alta- 
forte, says Benvenuto da Imola, the Dante commentator, the Young 
King made a sortie one day, and while fighting bravely, received a 


mortal wound from a crossbow shaft, and was brought back to 
cover of the fortress. When his followers asked what disposition 
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he would make of his affairs, the Young Man said: “ What shall 
I dispose of, when I have nothing?” Then a certain factor of a 
great society of Florence . . . who had loaned to him a very great 
sum, perhaps a hundred thousand gold pieces, said tearfully : “ And 
I, Sire, what shall I do?” Then the Young King said sighing: 
“Only you will force me to make a will.” And forthwith, having 
called a notary, he made a will, and among other things made one 
wretched bequest, saying, “I leave my soul to the devil, unless my 
father pay off all my debts.” 

In Tale IX of the Conti is found the same tradition of the 
consignment of the Young King’s soul to the devil. Instead of a 
single “ factor,” there were numerous “ mercatanti” to whom the 
Young King was hopelessly indebted: 

At the death of the Young King, the father, entering a church 
one day, found the body of the Young King in a casket in the hands 
of the merchants. He demanded an explanation. They told him 
what the will had been. Then he said: “ May it not please the Lord 
God that the soul of such a man rest in the power of the demons, 
nor his body in the hands of such men.” Then he paid off the 
debt, which was many hundreds of thousands, to each and every 
creditor. 

In Tale XXIV of the Novellino the testament is presented in a 
different manner to the father. The Young King’s creditors have 
demanded satisfaction for the Young King’s debts. The Young 
King assigns his soul to the devil in payment therefor, making the 
testament legally before a notary. The creditors go to the Old 
King to present their claims. At first he orders them away in 
anger, but seeing the letter of the Young King, exclaims: “ May it 
not please God that the soul of so worthy a man remain in prison 
because of money.” 

Strange as it may seem, this is the only tale concerning the 
Young King in the Italian collections which has any semblance of 
an historical parallel. It bears no relation to Bertran de Born, nor 
to anything to be found in the razos. Is it possible that the authors 
of the Conti and of the Novellino, in common with certain early 
Dante commentators, were acquainted, in some other manner, with 
the historical fact that the Young King died in the direst poverty? 

From the idea of the Young King’s letter to his father, as re- 
counted by Geoffrey de Vigeois, the transition to a testament in 
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regular form is simple. It is already present in the chronicle of 
William Marshal. In Les Annales d’Aquitaine of Jean Bouchet 
( Poictiers, 1644), while there is scanty mention of the Young King 
otherwise, there is the tale of a testament. By the theory of an 
historical origin, the statement of Jean Bouchet, who occupied him- 
self often with popular historical traditions, represents the form 
which the story would have on reaching Italy. We have the Young 
King’s indebtedness, the will—or draft on the father,—and the 
presumption of the payment by the father. To the Italian mind, 
an element would be lacking. A simple plea to the father for 
mercy hardly sufficed: there must be a stronger bond. The early 
motif of the sale of the soul to the devil, found in the Disciplina 
Clericalis and in the Castigos of D. Sancho, would naturally be 
added. 

The author of the Conti gives the story other religious coloring. 
The creditors of the Young King are not his Brabanters, but money- 
changers, who seem to be established in a Temple, as in the New 
Testament. The Old King finds the casket of the Young King, 
containing the will, in the church, beside the “ mercatanti.” 

This setting is in keeping with the other religious expressions 
already alluded to in the Conti. 

The author of the Novellino has less religious atmosphere and 
more art in his narrative, a change which corresponds to what has 
happened in the history of the religious drama. He leaves out the 
words of the Saviour: “ Whom do men say that lam?” He omits 
the words of St. Peter, “Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have, give I unto thee.” He does not place his money-changers in 
the Temple. Instead, he tells us of a will drawn up before a 
secular notary, and presented in perfectly legal form before the 
father. The father respects it because of its legality. 

Coming down to the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola (died 

391), we are farther than ever away from the religious story, 
and have even more local color. Instead of a troop of money- 
changers, there is an individual creditor, “factor” of a great 
society. About this individual there appears to be much more cer- 
tainty than about the mysterious Bertran de Born, who lived in “a 
certain city which is called Altaforte,” and came originally from 
Gascony, or England. The “factor” is from the beloved city of 
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Florence! Re giovene has become modernized. The philanthro- 
pist is named Re Giovanni (Johannes), though Benvenuto, perhaps 
guided by the text of Dante, is aware of the title “ Juvenis” at the 
same time. 

The objection to a lineal historical ancestry for the Italian tale 
is single but fatal: none of the Italians had the faintest notion of 
English history. A search through the entire Muratori collection 
has revealed hardly a line referring to the Young King. The only 
reference worthy of any mention is in the great Villani, Storie 
Fiorentine, vol. II, page 14 (Milan, 1803): “... and after 
Stephen reigned another Henry, who had two sons, King John and 
King Richard. This King John was the most courteous lord in the 
world, and was induced to wage war with his father by one of his 
barons, but he lived a short time and left no heir.” Villani makes 
Richard I the successor of John, and to Richard is born a son 
“ Henry.” 

This, so to speak, is the one oasis of knowledge in the vast 
desert of ignorance! Giovanni Fiorentino, after narrating a few 
tales, draws the remaining narrative in his “ Pecorone”’ from quasi- 
historical extracts. On the subject of the ancestry of Richard, in 
Novella II of the nineteenth day, he repeats the passage quoted 
from Villani. 

Giovanni Fiorentino got his information from Villani. Where 
Villani got it can perhaps be surmised by comparing his text with 
those of a few of the Dante commentators. 

The story of the soul assigned to the devil, therefore, is clearly 
not historical. It seems, furthermore, not to be Provengal. It is 
rather an anticipatory Don Juan version of the countless examples 
of “courtesy” and “ generosity’’ which stud the literature of the 
Middle Ages. 


> 


There is a later tradition in Italy regarding the poverty of the 
Young King which will be found on inspection to have no con- 
nection with the assignment of the soul to the devil. The ultimate 
source of the tradition was doubtless certain passages in the 
sirventes of Bertran de Born. For example, in the one beginning 
“D’un sirventes nom cal far lonhor ganda” (Stimming, ed. of 
Bertran de Born, 1889, p. 55), we find 
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“pois na Enrics terra non ten ni manda, 
sia reis dels malvatz.’’® 


The sirventes was intended to arouse Henry’s ire against his 
brother Richard, to whom he had become reconciled in obedience to 
his father’s orders. We are to find, however, that neither the 
Italian novelists nor the early Dante commentators seemed familiar 
with the text of the sirventes of Bertran de Born. They got their 
material from the razos, or biographies of Bertran de Born, which 
appeared anonymously many years after his death, and consist 
largely of a bald repetition of matter found in the verses which 
they undertook to explain, or of floating rumors about the trouba- 
dours. One of these biographies reads: 


Now it came to pass at the time when the Young King made 
peace with his brother Richard, and ceased to make claim upon his 
inheritance, even as King Henry his father had willed, that his 
father gave him fixed sums for meat and drink, and for all his 
needs, yet no whit of land did he hold, and no man came to him 
for maintenance, nor for his aid in battle. Then Sir Bertran de 
Born, and all those barons that had aided him against Lord Richard, 
were sorely grieved. And the young king departed and went into 
Lombardy, and gave his days to tourneys and vain pleasures, leav- 
ing all these barons at war with Lord Richard. And Lord Richard 
laid siege to castles and to towns, and destroyed them, and took 
lands and burnt and laid them waste; and the young king held 
tourneys, and lived at ease, and slept and disported himself, whereat 
Sir Bertran made the sirventes that begins, “ D’un sirventes nom cal 
far lonhor ganda.””® 


From such passages as this the idea may have gone into Italy 
that the cause of the quarrel between the young Henry and his 
father was a lack of land. The Dante commentators, D. Cristé- 
foro Zapata de Cisneros, Alessandro Vellutello, Benvenuto da 
Imola, and Christophoro Landino Fiorentino, give accounts of the 


closing days of the Young King which are close enough to the 
thought of the razos to represent in all probability a Provengal tradi- 
tion. At the same time, this story is never to be confused with the 
earlier Italian story of the assignment of the soul to the devil. The 


, “Since Lord Henry neither holds nor governs over land 


Let him be King of the cowards.” 
*To make sirventes I'll no longer stay. (Ida Farnell’s trans.) 
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manner in which the matter received later from the Provencal was 
blended with the legends already current in Italy may be observed 
by a comparison of the Conti and the Novellino. The Conti seem 
a disjointed series of anecdotes—in so far as they concern the 
Young King—grouped around one name, or figurehead. What- 
ever the opinion of Gaspary with regard to the Aretine dialect of 
the Conti, it assuredly is more natural to suppose that the choppy, 
unliterary anecdotes about the Young King in the Conti are more 
primitive in form than the tales in the Novellino. The author of 
the Novellino would give to the tales a certain unity, adding at the 
same time other tales, like that of the wager with the father, or of 
the knight who stole the silver bowl-cover. To give an appearance 
of unity, he attempts to connect this matter with that newly acquired 
from the Provencal. For example, he begins Tale XXIII thus: 


A story is told of the generosity of the Young King while 
waging war with his father through the counsel of Bertran de Born. 
The said Bertran boasted that he had more sense than any other 
man. That gave origin to many sayings, of which a few are 
written here. Through Bertran’s devices the young man attempted 


to obtain from his father his share of the treasure, and he was so 
insistent in his demands that he was successful. Bertran caused 
him to bestow it all upon persons of noble breeding and poor 
knights, so that he was left with naught, and had no more to give. 


Then follows the tale of the tooth, which in the Conti is told 
without any relation to Bertran de Born. 

The frame once constructed, it is easy to insert the other tales, 
of the two thousand marks doubled, of the stolen bowl-cover, of 
the reply to the robbers, “ That is robbery and not theft,” and of 
the son’s wager with his father as to which possessed the greater 
treasure. All these tales are made to depend as far as possible on 
Bertran de Born. The war with the father of the Young King 
finally breaks out as a consequence of the Young King’s capture of 
the Old King’s tent and treasure, a tale which in reality, so far from 
representing a probable Provengal tradition, is nothing more than a 
simple trick, the morality of which is that of a game of childhood. 

One of the best-known of the tales regarding the Young King 
is probably invented to explain a maxim of courtesy, no doubt put 
into the mouths of various philanthropists. The following is a 
translation of the form found in Tale VI of the Conti: 
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One day, as the Young King stood with his other knights, 
another knight came into the presence of the father, . . . and 
timidly asked him for a gift. As the King did not reply, the 
knight stood before him awaiting very fearfully his response. And 
the knights who were with the Young King now said together: 
“Truly it is the greatest shame in the world to beg of another.” 
The Young King answered: “ Greater shame is it to refuse a gift to 
one who has need of it.” 


Francesco da Barberino’s Latin Commentary (Thomas’s ed., p. 
183) has the same anecdote in an abridged form. 


The question being asked of the Young King, son of the King 
of England long ago, who received his title because his father was 
yet alive, whether there was anything more disgraceful to a man 
than to beg a favor, not deserving it, he replied: “ Yes; to deny 
the favor.” 


So far, there is no mention of Bertran de Born in this tale. 
Bertran is introduced by the commentator Christophoro Landino 
Fiorentino, in his annotation of the concluding lines of the Inferno, 


XXVIII: 


This person, he says, was Bertran de Born of England. Others 
say he was from Gascony, and entrusted with the care of John, 
whose surname was “ Young,” son of Henry, King of England. 
He was supported at the court of the King of France. And it 
happened that one day the King denied a favor asked of him. The 
youth who had asked it departed, mortified with shame. There- 
upon the King, turning to the bystanders, asked which was the 
more reprehensible, to beg a favor or to refuse it. Then John re- 
sponded that to a generous lord the refusal was the more difficult, 
a reply which appealed to the King as wise, so that he supposed 
that John would develop into a very wise man from the instruction 
of his great preceptor. On reaching man’s estate John became so 
liberal that his father could not endure his great expenses. Perhaps 
the youth would have regulated his conduct if Bertran had not 
applauded his prodigality. Etc., etc. 


We have already discussed the method by which Bertran de 
Born was added to the old Italian legends in connection with the 
Novellino. The same process is attempted here with less art. The 
story itself has no attributes of time or place, except such as are 
added in the Dante commentary in order to make an artificial con- 
nection with Bertran de Born. 
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Nevertheless, one may object, does not the author of the 
Novellino utilize other Provencal sources? Perhaps it is quite 
accidental that his references to the Young King seem so vague 
and general. 

The tales cited by D’Ancona as probably of Provengal origin 
are (Gualteruzzi’s edition) XIX, XX, XXVI, XXXII, XXXIII, 
XLII, XLIX, LX, and LXIX. “But no Provencal text is now 
extant to verify this opinion with authoritative analogues,” he con- 
cludes (page 287). 

In fact, let us review the evidence for Tales LX XVI, XLII, and 
XLIX, the only tales of supposed Southern French origin for which 
D’Ancona gives analogues. For Tale LXXVI, which concerns 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, D’Ancona contents himself with a quotation 
from the Histoire Littéraire de la France (XXIil, 162): “The 
anecdote, in fabliau form, can easily come from our rhymers; but 
we have not found it in their manuscripts.” 

Tale XLII seems to be of Provengal origin because Guglielmo 
di Bergdan di Provenza is the hero, and the name is Provengal. So 
is “‘reis joves” Provencal! D’Ancona notes (page 317) that our 
story is told of Jean de Meung, of Gonnella, of Marot, of Bartoldo, 
and is found in the Livre du Chevalier de la Tour Landry. In 
fact, analogues are found everywhere except in the land of the 
troubadours! 

In Novella XLIX a doctor of Tolosa marries the niece of an 
archbishop, and in two months the young wife becomes the mother 
of a son. The doctor sends back his wife, complaining that one 
son a year is the highest rate of birth that his means can afford. 
D’Ancona cites a statement by Chabaneau in the Rev. des lang. 
romanes (3d series, vol. ii. n° 9-10. Sept.—Oct., 1879), to the effect 
that the Italian tale is possibly derived from two verses of Pier 
Cardinal: 


Tals cuja ben aver filh de s’esposa 
Que no i a re plus que cel de Tolosa. 


And substantially on this one analogue, together with a tale 
about Richard de Barbezieux which had an exceptionally wide cur- 
rency, must rest the whole case of Provengal origins if we leave 
out of account the matter of the Young King. 
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What about the tales coming from the French? D’Ancona 
names Tales IV, IX, XIII, XVIII, XXVII, XXVIII, XLV, XLVI, 
LXIII, LXV, LXXXI, and LXXXVII as probably of French 
origin, but gives analogues only for Tales IV, IX, XXVII, XLVI, 
and LXV. 

For Tale IX D’Ancona says: “ Many stories are found similar 
to this one, as for example that of the music paid for by the sound 
of words (Las Aradajfias, Contes et apologues indiens, trans. 
St. Julien, Paris, Duprat, 1859, I, 108): that of the indemnifica- 
tion granted the courtesan Tonide against the young man who had 
enjoyed her in sleep. (Plutarch, ed. Reiske, V, 48; VI, 150; 
VII, 318, etc.) 

Evidently our French original will have numerous competitors 
here. 

For Novella XXVII, D’Ancona, while not noting any veritable 
analogues, points out a similarity to the general manner of the 
books of moral examples, such as the Gesta Romanorum. 

Novella XLVI is the tale of Narcissus at the fountain. While 
the origin is classic, D’Ancona thinks that the chivalrous form given 
to the story may indicate a relation with the Lai de Narcisse (Le 
Grand d’Aussy, Fabl. I, 250; Barbazan-Méon, IV, 143). 

Novella LXV is the story of Tristan and Isolde. 

Novella IV, attributed by Favre to the troubadours, is given a 
French origin by D’Ancona (Poem by Lambert le Tort and Alex- 
andre de Bernay, edition of Michelant, Stuttgart, 1846, page 222). 

To summarize, then, out of nine tales of “ probable” Provengal 
origin, there is satisfactory evidence for not one. Out of twelve 
tales of “probable” French origin, there is satisfactory evidence 
for three. 


Let us examine in detail what there is in the Novellino which 
has led to the supposition that all of the tales there relating to the 
Young King go back to the Provencal. We are told in Tale XXIII 
of the Novellino that the Young King made wars with his father 
through the counsel of Bertran de Born. This agrees with the 
statement in the razo that Bertran de Born “ was ever anxious that 
father, son and brothers should be at war with one another, and 
that the Kings of France and of England should engage in per- 
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petual strife.” On the other hand, tne statement could scarcely 
have had an origin purely historical, even with the best of lights on 
the English and French chroniclers. Bertran de Born, so far from 
playing the mighty role attributed to him by his biographers, is men- 
tioned by only one of the chroniclers, the obscure Geoffrey de 
Vigeois, who makes a brief allusion to his name. We need not carry 
the argument from silence so far as to claim here that Bertran took 
no part in the troubles between France and England; but it is at 
once evident that we cannot look to any written historical source to 
account for Bertran’s reputation in Italy, even if we could over- 
look the imperfect knowledge of English history betrayed by the 
Italian historians of this period. We are practically forced, either 
to fall back upon the razos as origins, or to suppose that traditions 
similar to the razos were spread in Italy by the troubadours. We 
may assume with D’Ancona a possibility of trouvéres who were the 
tale-bearers, but we must remember that our supposition is sup- 
ported by no scrap of poetry or of prose. 

The next statement that appears to come from the Provengal is 
as follows; “ The aforesaid Bertran boasted that he had more wit 
than any other man.” At the conclusion of Tale XXIV, which, 
according to Bartoli, is really a continuation of Tale XXIII, the 
author reverts to the same idea: 


Then came Bertran de Born . . . The King said to him: “ You 
said that you possessed greater wit than any man in the world; 
where is that wit of yours?” Bertran replied and said: “Sire, I 
have lost it.” ‘“‘ When did you lose it?” asked the King. “Sire, 
I lost it when your son died.” Then the King knew that the 
vaunted intelligence was all due to the goodness of his son. He 
pardoned Bertran, and allowed him to depart, and made him gifts. 


The razo says: 


Bertran de Born used to boast that he believed himself to be so 
competent that all his wit was not necessary to him. Then the 
King captured him, and when he had captured him, said to him: 
“ Bertran, you will need now all your wit.” And he replied that 
he had lost it all when the Young King died. Then wept the King 


for his son and pardoned him, and gave him raiment, lands, and 
honors. 
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Such a resemblance, as Chabaneau remarks, almost constitutes 
a translation. Nor need it surprise us that the tale was well 
remembered, for there was none relating to the famous Provencal 
warlord which made a profounder impression upon the times. 
Note for example the beginning of Tale XXIII of the Novellino, 
where the author is evidently so impressed with the boast of Bertran 
that he introduces it without justification: “We read of the gen- 
erosity of the Young King while waging war with his father 
through the instigation of Bertran de Born. The aforesaid 
Bertran boasted that he had more wit than any other man.” Thus 
would the author begin the story of the decayed tooth, and thus 
does he forget that the story may well come in a more fitting place 
in Tale XXIV, which, according to Bartoli, is a continuation of 
Tale XXIII. 

Benvenuto da Imola also knew the story of Bertran’s losing his 
wit, as well as Francesco da Barberino. 

Such is the extent of the material which the Novellino has in 
common with the razos. The manner in which it was introduced 


into the Novellino has already received comment. It is noteworthy 
that the tales in the Novellino are concerned chiefly with the virtues 
of the Young King, Bertran de Born being introduced rather awk- 
wardly, as if by an afterthought. In the rasos, on the other hand, 
whatever details may be given about Bertran de Born, only the 
vaguest and most inaccurate generalities can be obtained about the 
Young King. His sister Mathilda’s name is given as Helen; his 


father, who, so far as our evidence goes, may never have had any 
acquaintance with Bertran de Born, is made to be absolutely under 
Bertran’s dominion. The account of the death of the Young King, 
which was tragic enough to be the object of considerable notice 
from the better chroniclers, and evoked from Bertran de Born two 
laments which were probably his best-known poems, is confused 
with that of Richard. 

Nor can we appeal to any other known Provengal tradition for 
better information regarding the Young King. Most of the 
Provengal poets who make mention of the Young King apparently 
are acquainted only with his name, and fail to discriminate in any 
wise between the virtues of Richard and Geoffrey. Our Provengal 
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traditions, if the undiscovered ones prove to bear much resemblance 
to those that we have, can hardly have given more than a mere name 
to the Italians. Whatever scanty connection with history may 
exist in our Provencal accounts was doomed to be lost in crossing 
the Alps. 


Oxtn Moore. 
UNIvERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


(To be continued) 





BARTHELEMY ANEAU: A STUDY IN HUMANISM 
(Continued from Vol. II, page 185) 


XI 


OWEVER numerous may have been the publications of Aneau 
previous to 1548, that date really marks the beginning of bis 
literary activity. Thereafter, his works appeared in much greater 
number and bear the impress of a more mature mind. The 
scholarly principal of the Collége de la Trinité was no longer so 
much concerned with popular approval as had been his wont. His 
aims were now higher and more worthy of a man of his talents. 
The titles of his volumes alone suffice to show his altruistic spirit. 
Like a true humanist, his aim was now to produce works that would 
tend to instruct and ennoble the mind and elevate the moral spirit. 
He no longer addressed himself to his pupils alone: his message was 
intended for all of his fellow-citizens to whom he was grateful 
for many services rendered him in the past. In other words, we 
are now brought face to face with the greater Aneau—the Aneau 
who was to have an extensive influence on the literature of his time. 
The first work belonging to this period of productivity was a 
revision of Desdier Christol’s translation of the Opusculum de 
obsoniis ac honesta voluptate of Baptiste or Bartolommeo Platina 
of Cremona, the well-known historian and librarian of the Vatican. 
This little volume was originally published by Platina in 1475, the 
year of his nomination to the charge of librarian for which he is 
better known.’ It proved so popular that several editions appeared 
* The first edition appeared in Venice: Impressum Venetiis, . . . duce inclyto 
Petro Mocenino, idibus juniis M. CCCC. LXXV. Small folio of 32 lines to the 
page and 94 unnumbered leaves. Brunet, Manuel, IV, 690-3. Platina’s real name 
was Sacchi but he was born in Piadena, i. ¢., Platina. For further information 
concerning this interesting personage, see Bissolati, Vite di due illustri Cremonesi, 
Bartolommeo Platina e M. Gir. Vida, Milano, 1856, and Motta, Bartolommeo 


Platina e papa Paolo II, Arch. Soc. Rom. stor. patr., 1884, VII, 555-9, as well as 
Niceron, Mém. hom. ill., 1729, VIII, 218-234; X, ii, 260-1. 
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before the end of the century. Desdier Christol, a native of Mont- 
pellier, was the first to translate it into French. His version, which 
appeared at Lyons in 1505,? was so successful that the printer 
Benoist Rigaud of the same city requested Aneau to prepare a 
revised edition of it in 1548.2 We can readily understand why 
the principal of the Collége de la Trinité was selected for this honor. 
Not only was he widely known as a translator, but the name of so 
erudite a man did not fail to have weight with the public. This 
explains to a certain extent why Guillaume Rouillé, the famous 
printer, urged him to prepare the dedicatory Latin verses of a 
medical work which he published the year before.* 


* The publisher was Francgoys Fradin. Brunet, Manuel, IV, 690-1. 

* British Museum 8409aa. According to the notes of Mercier Saint Léger, 
this is the second edition of Aneau’s translation, the first edition having been 
issued by Arnoullet in 1546. This is probably a mistake, for no copy of any ear- 
lier edition has thus far been discovered, nor has any other bibliographer besides 
Saint Léger noted its existence. Baudrier, X, 1913, p. 119. The title of the 
1548 edition of Arnoullet, which has become very rare, is thus conceived: Bap- 
tiste Plati-/ ne de Cremonne, de ’Hon-/ neste volupté, liure tres necessaire/ a 
la vie humaine, pour ob-/ seruer bonne santé./ Diligemment reueu & corrigé 
comme il est fait/ mention a la page suyuante.// A Lyon./ Par Balthazar Ar- 
noullet/ M. D. XLVIII. 8vo, 352 pp. Aneau’s preface on the verso of the title- 
page is as follows: 

B. A. Au lecteur salut: Pour ce que aucuns ont leurs plaisirs et occupations 
a lire la saincte escripture: par laquelle on peut substanter lesprit Chrestien: et 
veu qu'il est plusieurs scrupuleurs et gens qui cuydant tant scauoir, prennent la 
puissance et l’audace d’eux mesmes pour nuyre au gens de bon esprit: lesquels 
sont entre eux blasmez. Dont (amy lecteur) estant admoneste que tu ne peux 
estre sans aucune leurre, ie t’'ay bien voulu ramender cest ceuure pour ten bailler 
esbatement: duquel le nom ne te doit estre odieux, s’il traite d’honneste volupté 
et santé, afin que ton corps et esprit y soit, car le corps en malaise lesprit n’est 
point dispos ny incité a vertu. Et que amiablement tu excuses l’impropriété que 
y pourras trouuer: veu que par cy deuant estoit cy incorrect, de sorte que il me 


semble qu’il ny auoit nul plaisir au langage qui estoit au preiudice de l’Auteur, 
lequel ten a fait present, te laissant adieu a qui tu soys. 


It is interesting to note that because of the great popularity of Aneau’s trans- 
lation, the publisher Macé Bonhomme was prompted to issue a translation of the 
same work by Laurent de la Graviere in 1554. Baudrier, X, p. 241. Bibl. de 
l’Arsenal, 6116 bis; Brit. Mus. 8409aa4. Another edition of Aneau’s version ap- 
peared in 1571 under the following title: Baptiste Pla/ tine de Cremonne,/ de 
L’Homneste Volupté,/ liure tres necessaire a la vie hu-/maine, pour obseruer/ 
bonne sante./ Diligemment reueu et corrigé comme/ est fait mention a la page 
suyuante.// A Lyon,/ par Benoist Rigaud,/ 1571. At the end: A Lyon,/ de l’im- 
primerie de/ Francois Durelle/ 1571. 16mo of 667 pp. and 2 fols. blank. Verso 
of title: “ Barthélemy Aneau, Au Lecteur Salut.” Baudrier, Bibl. lyonn., III, 1897, 
p. 271; X, 1912, pp. 119; 325. Bibl. Nationale, Rés. V2620. 

*The verses of Aneau bear the following title: “In Annotationes D. Phili- 
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With his usual conscientiousness, Aneau carefully revised this 
work, adding all the necessary corrections. In his preface, he states 
that the reason why he undertook to ramender c’est euure was in 
order to en bailler esbatement au lecteur. On page 3 is the table of 
contents—s’ensuyvent les parties contenues en ce present liure. 
Farther on (p. 12), he remarks that this book, trés nécessaire a la 
vie humaine pour observer bonne santé, was first composed in Latin 
par Platine en la court de Rome. The work treats principally of 
meat and vegetables, when to eat them, how to prepare them—in 
short, a sort of hygienic and culinary guide. The titles of some of 
the more interesting chapters may be cited: “d’eslire lieu et place 
pour habiter” (p. 12); “du souper ou de la cene” (p. 18); “du 
vin apres souper, du dormir” and “comment on doit dormir” (pp. 
22, 24) ; “du baing” (p. 25) ; “du cuysinier” (p. 44) ; “ d’apprester 
et dresser la table” (p. 45); “du sel” (p. 46) ; “du pain” and “du 
gasteau” (pp. 48, 52). Certain chapters are devoted to fruits and 
vegetables with recipes for preparing them. Thus, on page 54, 
there is a chapter on cherries; plums (p. 56), melons (p. 61), 
cucumbers (p. 66), figs (p. 71), apples (p. 76), and pears (p. 79) 
are other topics treated. On the whole, this is a very interesting 
and useful book; and one feels that Aneau did not lack in sagacity 
when he prepared his version for the press, for his comments serve 
to enhance its value. 

During the following year (1549), Aneau published another 
work which, judging from the meagre indications given by Haag 
and Brunet,® was of a very different character. It was entitled 
Pasquil antiparadoxe, and was a refutation of the Paradoxe de la 
Faculté du Vinaigre contre les Ecrits des Modernes, published early 
in the same year by Pierre Tolet, the celebrated Lyonnese physician. 
Although this pamphlet is cited by several authors and is noted in 
the Catalogue des Foires de Francfort, no copy can be found. For 
berti Saraceni medici versionem Lat. simplicium Claudij Galeni Barptolemaeus 
Anulus Biturix.” They are to be found on the verso of the title of the follow- 
ing work: Claudii Galeni de Simplicium Medicamentorum Facultatibus Libri XI. 
Theodorico Gerardo Gaudano interprete. Lugduni apud Gulielmum Rovillium, 
1547. Another edition of this work, containing the verses of Aneau, appeared 
in 1552. Baudrier, op. cit., IX, pp. 133 and 1095. 


® La France protestante, 2d ed., 1877-1888, vol. 1; Brunet, Manuel, Supplé- 
ment, I, col. 42. 
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that reason, Brunet inclines to the belief that it is lost.6 However, 
if we may be permitted to judge from the work of Tolet, it must 
have been satirical and polemical in character—a vein in which 
Aneau was usually successful. 

The next work to come from the pen of the illustrious teacher 
was for its time almost unique in kind. We have stated elsewhere 
that the reformer Guillaume Guéroult, shortly after his arrival in 
Lyons—where he became corrector in the printshop of his brother- 
in-law B. Arnoullet,—began to prepare Le Blason des Oiseaux for 
the press of that publisher.?7 In form this little work was an imita- 
tion of the blasons, originated by Marot, which enjoyed such great 
popularity at that time. In substance it was nothing else than a 
revival of the bestiaries of the Middle Ages. The bestiary has 
been so thoroughly studied in its various ramifications that it is 
unnecessary to enter into a discussion of it here. Let it suffice to 
say that in the Renaissance as well as in mediaeval times, beast- 
fables were largely made use of by preachers; beasts symbolized 
men, and their words and actions were intended to teach a lesson. 
These fables, as has already been pointed out, were largely drawn 
from Eastern sources.S It was Guéroult’s intention therefore, to 
draw some moral lesson from the actions or lives of birds. But in 
order to make such a work complete, it was necessary to devote a 
large part of it to animals. Guéroult did not feel himself equal to 
this task; and accordingly he and Arnoullet prevailed upon Aneau, 
whose profound erudition was the subject of much eulogistic com- 
ment among the Lyonnese, to undertake the more difficult part 
which demanded a very wide acquaintance with classical and 
mediaeval literature. Aneau, who was a corrector for the presses 


of Arnoullet and Bonhomme, was practical enough to see that 
such a work would prove immensely popular, and would amply 


* The title as given by Brunet is as follows: Pasquil antiparadoxe. Dialogue 
contre le Paradoxe de la faculté du vinaigre. A Lyon, 1549, 8vo. Brunet, loc. 
cit. Colletet states briefly that Aneau composed “un Pasquil sur la vertu du 
vinaigre l’an 1548.” Vie des poétes francois, Bibl. nat., ms. fr., nouv. acq., 3073, 
f° 18 r°. Cf. also Niceron, Mém. hom. ill., XXII, p. 170 et seq. 

*Romanic Review, II, p. 174. 

*MacCulloch, The Childhood of Fiction, London, 1905, p. 38. For bibliog- 
raphy of the subject, see the article on Fable by Joseph Jacobs in the Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics, vol. V, 1912. 
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compensate him in royalties for the time he might devote to it. So 
he complied with the request of his friends and set to work at once 
to prepare the Décades de la description, forme et vertu naturelle 
des animaulx, tant raisonnables que brutz, which appeared during 
the course of the year 1549.° 


That Aneau was not deceived in his expectations is obvious 
from the large number of editions through which his work passed 
as well as the imitations it cailed forth, many of which, it seems, 
enjoyed a certain popularity.’ 


* Decades/ de/ la description,/ forme, et vertu/ naturelle des ani-/ maulzx, 
tant raison-/ nables, que/ Brutz./ A Lyon,/ Par Balthasar Arnoullet./ M. D. 
XLIX (1549). On the ro. of the last leaf: Imprime,/ par Balthazar/ Arnoullet./ 
1549. 8vo of 32 unnumbered leaves, signed A-C by 8, D-E by 4, woed-cuts. 
Bibl. nat., Rés. Ye3468(1). A copy of this edition sold for 285 francs at the 
Yéméniz sale. Cf. Brunet, op. cit., Supplément, ibid. See also Picot, Cat. de la 
Bibl. Rothschild, Ill, p. 419, no. 2599 (640b). Baudrier, Bibl. lyon., X, 1913, 
p. 120. 

* I have been able to discover the following eleven editions of this interesting 
work: First, it was reprinted by Arnoullet in 1552 (8vo., 69 pp. and 2 pp. table; 
58 wood-cuts, Arsenal 8480) and again in 1561 (8vo.) Cf. Brunet, Manuel, I, 
col. 284-285. The 1552 edition bears the following title: Premier Li-/vre de la 
Na-/ture des Animaux, tant/ raisonnables, que Brutz.// A Lyon. / Par Balthasar 
Arnoullet./ M. D. LII./ Auec Priuilege pour cing ans. Vo. of title-page, priv- 
ilege to print, dated Fontainebleau, Feb. 10, 1549. Baudrier, X, 1913, pp. 
104, 131. Two editions appeared in 1554, one at Rouen, La Description ... 
des Bestes (Catalogue de Fresne, 1893, no. 221) and the other at Paris, Premier 
(et second) Livre de la description philosophale de la nature et condition des 
animaux, Magd. Boursette, 1554, small 8vo. Benoist Rigaud and Jean Saugrain 
issued an edition at Lyons in 1556 entitled La Description philosophale de la 
nature et condition des animaux, tant raisonnables que brutz: auec le sens moral 
coprins sur le naturel et condition d’iceux 8vo. Baudrier, Bibl. lyonn., III, p. 
198. In 1568, two more editions with wood-cuts appeared, one at Paris, pub- 
lished by J. Ruel, 1568, 16mo, and the other at Lyons, by Jean d’Ogerolles, 16mo, 
containing the first book only. In 1571, J. Ruelle of Paris published the follow- 
ing edition: Description philosophale, forme et nature des bestes tant priuées que 
sauuages auec le sens moral comprins sur le naturel et condition diceux, 16mo, 
of 48 leaves, wood-cuts. Benoist Rigaud published the next important edition 
in 1586 under the title, La Description/ philosophale/ de la Nature et condi-/tion 
des animaux,/ tant raisonna-/bles que bruts.// Auec le sens moral sur le naturel 
et/ condition d’iceux: et de nouueau/ augmentée de diuerses et/ estranges 
bestes.// A Lyon,/ Par Benoist Rigaud./ 1586./  18mo, 64 pp. with wood-cuts. 
Bibl. de l’Arsenal, 8481. Other editions: Jean d’Ogerolles, Lyon, 1604, with 
wood-cuts; P. Ménier, Paris, 1605. 15mo, 48 leaves with wood-cuts; Rouen, 1641, 
12mo, Arsenal, 8486. Cf. Graesse, Trésor des Livres rares, I, 1859, Dresden, pp. 
125, 367, etc. 
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The preface of the Décades, which begins on the verso of the 
title-page, explains the purpose of the author. Aneau first states 
that “comme grande gloire ha esté donnée a Themistoclés, Prince 
Athénien, de cognoistre en personne tous ses citoyens et nommer un 
chescun d’yceulx par son propre nom,” so it should be given to 
man,—‘ roy de tous les animaux, et constitué Seigneur sur toutes 
les bestes viuantes a luy subiectes et créées pour son usage et 
seruice,’—to have a knowledge of them “par leur propre nature, . 
forme, et uertu, sinon réale et corporelle, au moins verbale et 
imaginaire qui est une des meilleures parties de la philosophie 
naturelle.” But we can not all be “ Alexandres, Ptolemées, Césars, 
Aristotes, ou Plines pour passer aux extrémes Indes, Arabies, 
Aphricques et Aethiopies, Gaules et Germanies,’ nor are we 
“nauigateurs, pescheurs, chasseurs, ne voleurs.” On the contrary, 


people are usually shut up in the “estroictes fins de leurs lieux, a 


petite cognoissance visible de peu de bestes, ou priuées ou du pays,” 
even if they are anxious to see strange animals and to know them 
“par peregrination d’esprit.’”” So for the benefit of those who are 
unable to travel, Aneau has “extraict des meilleurs scripteurs de la 


naturelle histoire, tant Grecz que Latins, les natures, formes, 
qualitez, vertus ou vices d’icelles bestes, non plainement et au long 
(car ce heust esté une chose infinie), mais sommairement en peu 
de vers et briefz decasticques, comprenans le principal et plus notable 
de leur forme, nature et propriété.” Inasmuch as, “comme dict le 
roy Candaulés en Herodote, les yeulx sont plus certains a l’homme 
que les oreilles,” the author has had an artist “ pourtraire et tailler 
au plus prés du naturel veu ou iouxte la propre description, les 
figures d’icelles bestes, tant priuées que sauluages, paysanes que 
estranges, pour comparer l'image quasi vive avec la lettre demye 
morte, et délecter les yeulx corporelz en regardant la peincture, et 
l’entendement spirituel en apprenant par la lecture.”’ 

Then follows the explanation of the title of the work which is 
most interesting. It has often been remarked that in the Renais- 
sance the importance of form first began to be recognized; and, as 
one might expect, authors were fascinated with this novelty and 
soon began to indulge in puerilities that often put to shame the 
complicated rhyming tricks of the rhetorical school. M. Brunetiére 
has called attention in one of his valuable studies to the almost caba- 
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listic construction of the Délie of Maurice Scéve, showing how 
rigidly the poet observed his curious theories of composition to the 
minutest arithmetic detail.1* However ridiculous these foibles may 
appear to us now, they were highly appreciated at that time, espe- 
cially by the erudite Lyonnese who affected a taste for the in- 
explicable dixains of Scéve. So in following out his peculiar plan 
of composition—one that would have appealed to the Hindoos of 
the classical epoch—Aneau was merely observing the established 
rules of taste. The quality of his publications obliged him to keep 
in close touch with all the new modes in literature. A poet, such as 
he, who excelled in the piéce de circonstance, was always forced, 
notwithstanding his personal desires, to consider popular taste. So, 
not wishing that the reader should be misled by the apparent sim- 
plicity of construction of his work, nor that he should overlook any 
of the intricacies of the composition, Aneau explains in full why 
he has given to his volume the title of Décades: 


Or est le présent ceuure intitulé Décades, qu’est a dire Dixaines 
par ce que les animaulx y sont arrengez comme en parfaicte numéra- 
tion arithméticque par dixaines, et dixaines de dixaines, car en 
chescune Décade sont dix dixains, en chescun dixain dix vers, en 
chescun vers dix syllabes croissantes et unisonnantes, l’e grave ou 
féminin dernier, pour nul compté comme aussi ne doibt estre. Et 
les vers tellement entrelacez alternement, que les graves féminins 
sont alternes aprés les agus et masculins pour meilleure sonnorité, 
et iamais ne s’entresuyvent semblables sinon a la cinquiesme et 
sixiesme unisonnance ot il est forcé pour commencer nouuelle 
cadence, lyer la moitié du dixain a l’autre, et entrer en seconde 
croysure, ce que par auant n’ha iamais esté obserué en la perfection 
des dixains. Et finalement sont conclus au dernier vers par une 
sentence morale ou naturelle, tombant a propos et correspondant a 
Ja superieure description. Mais pour le présent nous ne mettons en 
auant que six Décades comme prégustation de tout le vaisceau. 
Desquelles la premiére est seulement des animaulx raisonnables, 
Homme, Femme, et Enfans, et l’Androgine, et de Dieu premiére- 
ment. Lequel (comme hont escrit Pythagoras et Platon) est dict 
Animal animant qui anime, c’est a dire, donne ame et vie a tous les 
aultres animaulx comme premiére et universelle 4ame du monde 
total. <A la louenge duquel, en actions de graces par l’homme pour 

“Un précurseur de la Pléiade, Maurice Scéve, in Etudes crit. sur Vhist. de 


la Litt. frang., 1899, vol. 6, pp. 70-05. Aneau adopted the dixain as the form 
of his verses, without doubt in imitation of Scéve’s Délie. 
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lavoir préféré et constitué Seigneur sur tous les animaulx, nous 
auons faict troys dixains du huyctiesme Pseaulme de David, con- 
forme a cest argument. Puis un de l’Aenigme de Sphinx a Oedipe, 
et un translaté du premier liure de la Métamorphose d’Ouide sur la 
droicte stature et eleuée face de l’homme, pour remplir la premiere 
Décade sans sortir hors de la Nature raisonnable. Les aultres 
Décades contiennent les Bestes brutes, commenceans aulx plus 
grandes et fieres, chescune en son ordre et en droict de qualité. Car 
la seconde Décade est des Bestes fieres et cruelles, la tierce des 
sauuages non cruelles, la quarte des venaticques ou de chasse, la 
quinte des domestiques et priuées, la sixiesme des serpentines et 
viuantes és eaux. Lesquelles Décades, si nous voyons qu’elles 
soyent agréables et bien receues, nous faisons foy par la présente 
epistre qu’elles multiplieront et croistront de Décades en Centuries, 
de Centuries en Chiliades, de Chiliades par auenture en Myriades, 
Dieu aydant, qui nous doint grace de bien commencer, mieulx pour- 
suyure, et tresbien acheuer. 


The dedicatory letter which follows is addressed to “noble, 
illustre et vertueux seigneur Claude de Damas, baron de Digoine, 
seigneur de Clecy, Chalard et Mareul” (fo. Aiiij, ro.). Being a 
follower of Marot, Aneau understood the art of turning a compli- 


ment ; and this brief letter ranks among the most graceful that came 
from his clever pen. As an example of the flattering dedications 
put in vogue by Mellin de Saint-Gelais, it deserves to be quoted in 
full: 


Pour estre de trop basse fortune, je n’ay peu par aultre meilleur 
présent ou plus riche don vous testifier, mon Seigneur, une certaine 
bonne affection, amour, reuerence, et admiration que j’ay conceue 
premiérement, pour une seule fois auoir esté en la présence de 
vostre noble Seigneurie, et auoir congneu en vous par le certain sens 
de la veue et intelligence de la vifue voix parlant de l’abondance 
du coeur, ce que premiérement j’auois ouy, par le tesmoignage de 
bons et veritables personages. Donc pour satisfaire 4 mon désir 
de vous gratifier en quelque chose, je vous enuoye et présente du 
fruict de mon labeur et de l’ouurage de mon art. Car pource que 
les nobles Seigneurs gentilz hommes francoys, pour libéral passe- 
temps et exercice honeste, se délectent a chasser et prendre les 
bestes sauuages, et a eux aussi appartient: pour ce je présente icy 
a vostre Seigneurie maintes piéces de venaison et plusieurs bestes 
rousses et noires, lesquelles je n’ay prinses mais apprinses, et 
ja rendues si priuées que point ne s’ensfuiront deuant votre face, 
ains se tiendront tres heureuses d’estre courues, discourues et 
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prinses par vous; et au contraire, malheureuses de n’estre veues et 
par vous descouuertes. Il y en ha aussi maintes priuées et domes- 
tiques que bien vous recognoistrez, car vous y trouverez vostre chien, 
vostre cheual, vostre oyseau gentil. le diray d’auantage, vous y 
trouverez vostre famille, vous mesme, et finalement vostre Dieu, et 
le mien et le Dieu de tous. Parquoy, mon Seigneur, vous plaise le 
recepuoir, combien que ce soit peu ou rien de celuy qui dedans et 
dehors n’ha sinon peu, ou rien, a Dieu. 


In imitation no doubt of the Emblems of Alciat, which we shal! 
discuss later, the volume contains wood-cuts to the number of 58, 
all very finely engraved. Each wood-cut is accompanied by a 
dixain, rhyming ababbccded, in which the poet points out some 
characteristic of the animal in question and concludes by drawing 
a moral from it. The author of the engravings is unknown. The 
custom of introducing cuts of this kind was probably put in vogue 
by Salomon Bernard, or Le Petit Bernard, as perhaps he is better 
known. His executions were of very high quality, and many of 
the volumes he illustrated are justly celebrated. In order to com- 
pete with the presses to which Bernard was attached, other printers 
sought the services of less skilful artists whose work is often but a 
poor imitation of that of the master. Pierre Vacé, who worked 
for Guillaume Rouillé and of whom we shall speak presently, was 
among the most successful of his imitators. In the present volume, 
while most of the work is well executed, still we are forced to admit 
that at times the artist’s conception of some of the animals is rather 
grotesque to say the least. In fact, the tiger, the giraffe or camelo- 
pardalide, and the cat would scarcely be recognized as such if the 
printer had not been so considerate as to place the name of the 
animal immediately under the engraving. 

The first figure represents the emblem of God with a dixain 
below (fo. A2 ro.). This decade, as stated in the preface, is de- 
voted to beings capable of reason. Then comes a chapellet of three 
dixains on “la preference et domination de l’homme sur toutes 
bestes a luy donnée par Dieu le Créateur.” Of these, which, accord- 
ing to the poet, are a “translation du huyctiesme Pseaulme de 
David, Domine Dominus noster,” the last is perhaps the best. 


Tu has voulu a ses piedz tout submettre, 
Tous animaulx voulans, nageans, marchans, 
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Tu has soubmis a luy, (comme le maistre), 

Brebis, et boeufz, toutes bestes des champs, 
Oyseaux du ciel, poissons marins, trenchans 

Des grandes mers le chemin desuoyable, 

Brief, tu l’as faict image a toy semblable 

Et par raison de tous le gouuerneur. 

O que ton Nom en terre est admirable! 

O Seigneur Dieu, O Dieu nostre Seigneur (f° A2 v°). 


The next dixain is entitled “ ainigme de l’homme, proposé par la 
Sphinge, monstre foeminin tressubtil, a Oedipe, souuerain Deuineur 
et Interprete.” The verses are arranged in the form of a dialogue, 
or dialogisme, between the Sphinx and Oedipus. The Sphinx asks, 


Quel animant est ce qui va (Oedipe) 
A quatre piedz, deux et trois cheminant? 
Oedipe. 
C’est homme (O Sphinx) lequel enfant se grippe 
De piedz et mains par terre se trainnant. 
Puis sur deux piedz, homme droit se tenant 
En fin vieillard courbé le baston porte. 
Sphinge. 
Resolu has ma question tant forte 
Tes piedz persez te font prudence auoir 
Par toy vaincue est ignorance, et morte, 
Cognoistre l"homme est souuerain Sauoir (f° Aq r°). 


Underneath the figure of a nude man on his knees praying in 
the midst of a group of animals (A4 v°), we find the curious 
“ decade sur la droicte et eslevée stature de l’homme, vers du premier 
liure de la Métamorphose d’Ouide translatez.” Aneau was am- 
bitious to continue the translation of the Metamorphoses begun by 
his friend and master Clément Marot. This desire was realized, 
as we shall see, a few years later. The selection given here leads 
us to suspect that he had already begun it at this time. Preceded 
by the words face d’homme porte vertu, we have the dixain, con- 
ceived as follows: 


L’Animal sainct de hault entendement 
Failloit encor: pour dominer le reste. 
L’hors l’homme vint, ou bien diuinement 
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Ou de la terre encore non moleste, 

Mais retenant de nature celeste, 

Faict au patron des tout moderans Dieux, 

Car toute beste ha la teste et les yeux 

Vers terre enclins. Mais l’homme ha droit visage 
Hault esleué, pour regarder les cieulx, 

Et contempler des estoilles l’ouurage. 


The next dixain treats of woman, companion of man, and con- 
cludes in the following manner: 


L’homme est barbu: la femme ha longz cheueulx. 
srief ce n’est qu’un viuans en paix ensemble, 
Mais quand par mal se battent: ilz sont deux 
(f° As r° and v°). 
Concerning the Androgyne (B r°), we are told, 
Car de forger Nature point ne cesse 
Contre la Mort (comme dict Iean de Meun), 


Tant que souuent en forge deux en un 
Masle et femelle . 


As for the little children, the gentle-hearted poet speaks of them in 
the most affectionate terms. He loved children, as his success as 
rector of the Collége de la Trinité indicates. And it might be added 
that their devotion to him was equally great. “ Petis enfans,” he 
says, 


Petis enfans ne sont hommes ne femmes, 

Car d’homme ou femme, ilz n’ont raison ne sens. 
Affections d’esprit, de chair les flammes 

Ne sentent point, mais sont tous innocens. 

Pour nulz comptez tant presens comme absens. 


This dixain brings to a close the first decade. The next decade, 
which treats of the “bestes brutes, fieres et cruelles” (B2 r°), opens 
with the lion. Of him we are told that 


Sa grand vertu est es yeulx et la teste. 
Lesquelz couuers, il perd force et fierté. 
Par sa queue est flagellant irrité. 
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The gryphon which forms the subject of the next dixain (f°. 
B2 v’.) is described in the most singular and interesting manner. 
According to the poet, 


Le Gryphon est double et meslée beste 

De deux en terre, et l’air tres excellens 

De laigle il tient poictrine, col et teste, 

Piedz agryphans, aelles en l’air vollans. 

Derriere il ha pied de Lyon allans 

Dessus la terre, et le corps a poil roux. 

La queue aussi flagellante 4 courroux, 

Homme et cheval il emporte pour proye, 

Et l’or amasse aux monts d’Inde en grands troux. 
Gryphon auare, or serre, et n’en ha ioye. 


In the following dixains, the poet tells us that “le léopard est un 
bastard lyon,” (f° B3 r°) while the lynx sees clearer “ qu’oncque ne 
veit Argus (f° B3 v°).” After the verses on the panther and the 
tiger (ff. B4 r° and v°), we have the Rinocerot ou Cornas (f° Bs), 
concerning which we are informed that 


Le masle seul es plains champs du bois sault. 
Peu voit on hors la pudicque famille. 


Concerning the unicorn (B5 v°) we learn that though he may be 
mortelle en coup, he is also contraire au venin. The bear teaches a 
good moral lesson, for, like human beings, 


En marmonnant quand il voit le iour naistre. 
Murmurateurs sont du bien mal contens (B6 r°). 


The wolf is a very strange animal, for “baillant il vit un temps 
d’air et de terre” (B6 v’). 

The “decade tierce des bestes sauuages non cruelles” (B7 r°) 
opens with the elephant, which is described as follows: 


La plus grand beste au monde est l’Elephant, 
Tant en grand sens, comme en grand’ corpulence. 
D’esprit il est docil comme un enfant, 

Plein de pitié et de benevolence, 

De corps a droict, et fort par excellence, 
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Fier en la guerre, et en paix trés humain. 

Au nez il ha une trompe pour main, 

Et deux grands dens d’ont vient le blanc yvoire. 
Soleil levant adore en souuerain. 

S’il eust la forme, homme on le pourroit croire. 


Because the buffalo has “une boucle au naseau,” the poet takes 
advantage of the opportunity to draw the lesson that 


Grand beste il est que par le nez on maine (B7 v°). 


After the camel, the monkey is the next animal to receive the 
attention of the poet (B8 v°). Concerning him, we have the 
strange remark, drawn most probably from some mediaeval 
bestiary, that 


Ses petitz ayme, et embrassant leurs flans, 
Les serre et tue, en leur pensant bien faire. 
Trop grand amour faict perdre les enfans. 


After le porc-epic et la fowyne (C r° and v°), we have la martre, 
of which it is said (C2 r°), 


Les Polonais du pays Sarmaticque, 
En North et mer trés froid et reumaticque, 
En sont fourrez; et tiennent leur corps chault. 


When the squirrel (escurieu) is “enclos en cage ronde,” 


Tourner la faict, pensant loing estre allant. 
The moral of this is that 
Un seul esprit faict mouoir tout le monde. 


With the rat and the mole (taulpe), this decade comes to a close 
(C3 r° and v’). 

The next decade (decade quarte) treats of the “bestes ve- 
naticques ou de chasse” (C4 r°). The first among these to be men- 
tioned is of course the dog. 


Prompt animal pour chasser est le chien, 
Et compaignon trés fidéle 4 son maistre ; 
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Car entre tous il odore le sien, 

Et les amys de luy sait bien congnoistre, 
Tant pouure soit, 4 aultre ne veut estre. 
Mais vers luy vient a son seul reclamer, 

Par un tel nom qu’il ’ha voulu nommer ; 
Et ne le fuit pour coups, ne pour bature. 
Doncq pour prompt estre a seruir et aymer, 
L’amy fidelle ha du chien la nature. 


After the hare, which is treated next (C4 v°), the sympathetic 
cerf calls forth the following verses: 


Doux et amy de l’homme. Et pour ce a l’heure 
Qu’il se voit prins par l’homme, larmes pleure (C5 r°). 


Le sanglier, le daim, le conil, le taixon and le herisson follow in 
the order named (C6 r° to C8 r°). And finally the “ girapha dict 
camelopardalide, car meslé est de panthére et chameau,” and the 
fox close this decade. 

The “decade quinte”’ includes the “animaulx privez et domes- 
ticques,” such as the ox (D r®), the cow and the calf (D v’), the 
pig—of which the poet says justly “digne est de mort, qui vif ne 
sert de rien”—and the sheep (D2 v°). The goat furnishes an 
exceptional opportunity for alliteration—one of the important 
rhyming tricks of the dead rhetorical school : 


‘ 


Plus put putier, tant que putains plus haute, 
Car Venus put en son acte et aprés (D3 r°). 


La chieure, le cheual, l’asne, le mulet ou mulle—concerning the 
last the poet remarks “ bastard bien tard, ou peu, faict chose bonne” 
—and le chat are the remaining animals discussed in this decade. 

The “ decade sixiesme” comprises the “bestes rampantes, ser- 
pentines ou viuantes és eaues et en terre, dictes en Grec Amphibios.” 
The most important of all of these is indeed the salamandre which 
figured so prominently as the badge of the late king Francis I. 


La salamandre est de venin remplie ; 
Lequel corrompt tout cela qu’il attainct, 
Iamais ne vient que pour grand temps de pluye. 
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Semble un lezard petit ; son corps est tainct 

De poinctz divers, et feu ardent estainct. 
Viuante au feu la Salamandre marcque 

Charité viue. Et pourtant en sa marcque, 
Iadis la print pour diuise le feu 

Grand roy Francoys, de France le Monarcque. 
D’amour des siens bon Prince porte feu (D6 r°). 


After the crocodile comes “le stinc, en Grec plus proprement 
dict Scinc,” and the lizard. From the latter, Aneau draws the 
moral “simple innocence a tous est amyable” (D7 v°.). The de- 
scription of the stellion and its strange habits deserves to be quoted : 


Le Stellion est ainsi appellé, 

Pource qu'il ha sur le dos sept estoilles. 

Le stellion est lezard estellé 

De marques d’or reluysantes et telles 
Comme du ciel les Pleiades sont elles. 
Mais envieux tant est cest animal, 

Que de sa peau (qui guérit du haut mal), 
Il la dévore, alors qu’il mue et change, 
L’homme frustrant du bien medicinal. 
Tout envieux se consume et se mange. 


In the next dixain, Aneau treats of the bieure ou castor. Of 
this he says, 


Bieure Pontic Castor est appellé 
Son corps en terre, en l’eau sa queue il cache. 
Pelu deuant, derriere est escaillé (D8 v°). 


The curious engraving on the next page (E r°) represents the chien 
de mer, we aretold. In the dixain underneath it is stated that 


Le chien marin au terrestre assez semble. 
D’aspre et dur cuyr, chassant et deuorant, 
Contre procheurs auec les siens s’assemble. 


Le crapault, la grenouille—which, he says, cries “ Bra Ke Kex 
Coax” at night (imitating, of course, Aristophanes’ “Frogs” )— 
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and /a tortue bring the volume to a close. The table of contents fills 
the last two pages (E3 r° and v°).?? 

The habits attributed to the various animals discussed in this 
volume can be found in the bestiaries of the Middle Ages, of which, 
as we have already stated, this is merely a survival. No better man 
than Aneau could have been selected for this task, for his talent 
for this kind of work was pronounced. Accustomed to moralize 
to his young pupils—a method of instruction in common practice 
at that time—he was well fitted for such an undertaking. Teaching 
was the primary vocation of Aneau, and when he was able to do it, 
whether in prose or verse, he felt at home. That he was most suc- 
cessful in this particular genre of literature is obvious from the 
popularity of this work as well as of his three books of Emblems, 
one of which,—a translation of the celebrated volume of the Italian 
jurist Alciati—next demands our attention. 


XII 


Though the privilege for publication of Aneau’s translation of 
the Embiems of Alciati was granted to the printers Rouillé and 
Bonhomme on the 9th of August 1548, it was probably not before 
the beginning of the next year that the work appeared. It is possible 
that Aneau was even engaged upon it before he undertook to 
prepare the Décades; but in publication it probably followed— 
though very shortly—the latter work. 

To write a history, even though brief, of the famous collection 
of Alciati would require much more space than could possibly be 
allotted to it in this study.7* Let it suffice to say that the work 


@ The arrangement of the table is quite ingenious, for each item is accom- 
panied by two sets of numbers, the first referring to the Decades and the second 
to the dixains. As stated above, there is bound in the same volume the Second 
Liure de la De-/scription des/ Animaux, contenant le Bla-/ son des Oyseaux./ 
Composé par Guillaume Gueroult./ A Lyon,/ Par Balthasar Arnoullet./ M. D. 
XXXXX. 

* For a bibliographical account of the work of Alciati through its long series 
of editions, see Green, Alciati and his Books of Emblems, London, 1872. Cf. also 
Sears, Collection of the Emblem Books of Andrea Alciati in the Library of 
George Edward Sears, New York, 1888. Other works of interest on this sub- 
ject are Andreae Alciati Emblemata tum fontes quatuor, namely an account of 
the original collection made at Milan, 1522, etc., by Henry Green. ... With a 
sketch of Alciati’s Life, London, 1870. Also by the same author, Andreae Alciati 
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was extremely successful in France, as well as in the country of its 
inception. The original collection was published at Milan in 1522. 
Valuing little his first effort, the author attempted to suppress it. 
In this, however, he was unsuccessful ; and his little work enjoyed 
an immense vogue during the entire 16th century and gave birth 
to a new form of literature. A second edition was published at 
Augsburg in 1531, which became de facto the original edition, for 
it served as the basis for all other editions and translations.‘* In 
his description of the Hecatongraphie of Corrozet—a work com- 
posed in imitation of the emblems of Alciati—M. Emile Picot ex- 
plained the important services rendered by these collections.’* Not 
only were the verses of Alciati translated into different languages, 
but the figures engraved at Augsburg were also copied or imitated 
by a number of artists. Three years after the appearance of the 
Augsburg edition (1534), the Parisian printer Christian Wechel 
issued an edition—the first to be published in France—under the 
title Andreae Alciati Emblematum libellus.‘° After the publication 
of the Latin text, Wechel had Jean Le Févre begin the translation 


of this already famous work into French.’* In 1536, this edition, 
which proved to be the first published in French, appeared under the 
title, Livret des Emblemes de Maistre André Alciat, mis en rime 
frangoyse et presenté a@ Monseigneur Ladmiral de France.** 
Eleven years later, Jean de Tournes published the first Latin edition 


Emblemata tum flumen abundans, or Alciati’s Emblems in their full stream. . . . 
London, 1871. Both of these volumes contain photo-lithographic reprints of the 
Holbein Society. 

* Viri clarissimi D. Andrea Alciati Jurisconsultiss. Mediol. ad D. Chonradum 
Peutingeru Augustanum Iurisconsultum Emblematum liber M. D. XXXI. At 
the end: Excusum Augustae Vindelicorum, per Heynricum Steyrnerum die 28. 
Februarii, Anno 1531. 8vo of 43 ff. Cf. Picot, Catalogue de la Bibl. Rothschild, 
II, no. 1860, pp. 353-4. This edition contained 102 emblems of which the first 98 
were accompanied by wood-cuts. Cf. also Panzer, VII, 402. 

* Op. cit., I, no. 640. 

* Parisiis, excudebat C. Wechelus, 1534. 8vo, with figures. Bibl. nat., Ré- 
serve Z2511. 

* The fact that it was begun immediately after the publication of the Latin 
text probably explains why the preface of Wechel is dated 1534. 

* Paris: en la maison de Chrestien W.1536.echel (sic). 8vo, gothic char., 
figures, Bibl. nat., three copies, Rés. Z2521, 2522 and pZ164. Cat. of the Hoe 
Library, New York, 1911, no. 44. This edition contains 113 wood-cuts from the 
Latin edition printed by Wechel and ascribed to Jollat. 
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of the Emblems to appear at Lyons. It contained 113 wood-cuts— 
the same number that appeared in the editions of Wechel—which 
were the work of Le Petit Bernard, the well-known Lyonnese artist, 
of whom we have already had occasion to speak several times. The 
fine engravings of this artist, who flourished at Lyons from 1540 
to about 1570, have enhanced the value of all the works they illus- 
trate. In 1548, the same printer, Jean de Tournes, brought out an 
edition of Le Févre’s translation—also the first to appear at Lyons— 
with the wood-cut devices of Bernard.’® These editions established 
the vogue ; and the next year with the publication of Aneau’s trans- 
lation began the longest and most important series ever printed both 
as regards the designs and engraving of the wood-cuts,—usually 
with very elaborate borders on every page—as well as the variety of 
translations and the completeness and fullness of the Emblems. 
These were the editions issued from the presses of Guillaume Rouillé 
and Macé (or Mathias) Bonhomme at Lyons. Though it has been 
asserted that these publishers brought out an edition as early as 
1540, there is every evidence to believe that the real date 1549 had 
been tampered with by cutting off the lower part of the 9. The 
earliest copy known from the presses of these printers is the one 
published probably in the early part of the year 1548.”° 

However that may be, from 1549 until 1616, the houses of 
Rouillé and Bonhomme brought forth editions in the Latin, French, 
Spanish and Italian texts, being the first editions in France of the 
two last versions. In these editions, a higher style of art is usually 
apparent than in the previous ones. The wood-cuts, of entirely new 
design, are larger; and, though pronounced by many authorities to 
be by Bernard,”! they are, as shown by M. Baudrier, the work of 
Pierre Vase or Cruche, son of Jacob Eskreich, a German who had 
settled in Lyons. Pierre Vase was attached to the press of Rouillé, 

* Les Emblemes de M. Andre Alciat, Traduits en ryme Francoise par Iean 
le Feure. A Lyon, Par Iean de Tournes. M. D. XLVIII. 16mo of 127 pp, 
with 110 emblems. Picot, Cat. de la Bibl. Rothschild, p. 354, no. 1870. 

*” According to M. Baudrier (Bibl. lyonn., IX, 1912, p. 46 et seq.), the Emblems 
were first brought out by Rouillé and Bonhomme in 1548 with the Latin text, but 
without any borders on the pages. During the same year, they published a 
second Latin edition with engraved borders signed by the artist. Cf. also Bau- 


drier, X, 1913, pp. 180, 215. 
* Sears, op. cit., p. 13. 
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and, in his first manner, imitated the work of Bernard so success- 
fully that it is now difficult to detect the original from the imita- 
tion. “ Dés 1548,” says M. Baudrier, “ Pierre Vase était en mesure 
de fournir 4 Rouillé les deux premiéres suites, ott se révéle sa 
premiére maniére, l’une destinée aux Heures de la Vierge, signée 
des initiales P.V., l'autre anonyme, a l’usage des Emblémes d’Alciat, 
disposées l'une et l’autre, dans une série d’encadrements ot les 
initiales P.V. apparaissent sur plus de 15 piéces différentes.” 


The Emblems of Alciati were one of the greatest successes of 


these printers, and were reedited more than 35 times, either by the 
two in partnership or by Rouillé alone, or finally by the heirs of the 
latter who retained possession of the wood-cuts and borders. As 
for the French translation of Aneau, it may be said that it was one 
of the most popular versions, for two editions of it were issued 
during the same year (1549), besides others some years later 
(1558).*° 


* Baudrier, op. cit., IX, 1912, p. 46 et seq. 

* The following are the editions of Aneau’s translation of the Emblems: 
Emblemes/ d’Alciat/ de nouueau Traslatez en/ Fragois vers pour vers/ iouxte 
les Latins./ Ordonnez en lieux cémuns, auec/ briefues expositions, et Figu-/ 
res nouuelles appropriees/ aux derniers Emblemes.// A Lyon chez Gvil./ Ro- 
ville, 1549./ Avec Privilege.// At the end of the table of contents: Jmprimez 
&@ Lyon par/ Macé Bonhomme. 8vo. of 267 pp. and 2 ff. unnum. Title-page orna- 
mented with a large architectural border. P. 2: privilege to print accorded to 
G. Rouille, libraire, and Macé Bonhomme, imprimeur, for six years, dated at 
Macon, August9,1548. P.3: “A tres illustre prince Iacques Conte d’Aron en Escoce, 
fils de tres noble Prince Iacque Duc de Chastel le herault, Prince gouuerneur du 
Royaume d’Escoce Barptolemy Aneau, Salut.” This dedicatory epistle is dated: 
“Lyon le 3 janvier 1549.” Pp. 5-13: preface. P. 14: preface of Alciat addressed 
to Conrad Peutinger of Augsbourg. P. 15: dedication of the Emblems to “ tres 
illustre Prince Maximilian Duc de Mylan, sur le blason des armes mylannoises.” 
P. 178: “Ce que ne prent I’Eglise, le Fisc le ravit.” P. 266: lorengier. P. 267: 
lYamendier. M. Baudrier adds: “ Edition partagée entre Rouillé et Bonhomme, 
la meilleure comme tirage des vignettes et la seule dans laquelle Bonhomme se 
soit montré a la hauteur de Rollet et d’Ausoult, imprimeurs préférés de Rouillé.” 
Baudrier, Bibl. lyonn., IX, 1912, p. 158; X, 1913, p. 216. Picot, op cit., II, pp. 
354-6, no. 1871. Green, Alciati, etc., London, 1872, no. 38. According to Sears 
(Joc. cit.) there are only 165 wood-cuts in this edition, though there are 200 
Emblems. The blocks and the borders are the same as in the Spanish edition 
of the same year (1549), which, however, has 35 more. Copies with clear and 
perfect impressions are, according to this authority, difficult to find. 

Les/ Emblemes/ de Seigneur/ André Alciat,/ de nouueau Translatez en/ 
Francois vers pour vers, Iouxte la/ Dictid La-/tine:/ et Ordonnez en lieux com- 
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The dedicatory letter of Aneau’s translation is addressed to 
James Earl of Arran, whose father was then regent of Scotland 
during the minority of Mary, Queen of Scots. It is obvious that 
Aneau had no personal acquaintance with this prince, for in his 
letter, which is dated at Lyons, January 3, 1549, he states that he 
was encouraged to dedicate his work to this personage through the 


muns, auec/ sommaires, inscriptids, schemes, et brief/ues expositions Epimy- 
thiques, selon l’Al-/legorie naturelle Morale, ou Historiale/_ A Lyon chez Guill. 
Rouille/ 1549. Auec Priuilege du Roy./ At the end of the table: Imprimez a 
Lyon par Macé Bonhomme. Small 8vo. of 266 pp. and 3 ff. blank, figures. Same 
pagination as in the copy above. Pp. 15-246, Emblems to the number 201. Pp. 
248-266, trees to the number of 14. According to Baudrier, this is the “ cin- 
quiéme tirage des vignettes dessinées par P. Vase.” Cf. Green, Alciati and his 
Books of Emblems, London, 1872. Baudrier, ibid., IX, p. 166. Tovtes les/ 
Emblemes/ de M. André Alciat,/ de nouueau Traslatez en Frangoys/ vers pour 
vers, Iouxte la/ Diction Latine:/ et/ Ordonnez en lieux communs, auec som- 
maires inscri/ptions, Schemes, et briesues expositids Epimythiques,/ selon I’ Alle- 
gorie naturelle, Moralle, ou Historialle./ Auec figures nouuelles appropriées 
aux der-/niers Emblemes enuoyées par lAutheur, peu/ auant son decez, cy 
deuant non imprimées.// A Lyon,/ Chez Guillaume Rouille./ 1558/ Auec Priui- 
lege du Roy. On the ro. of folio 56: Imprimez a4 Lyon par/ Macé Bonhomme. 
16mo. of 274 pp. and 5 leaves unnumbered, the last of which is blank. Verso of 
title-page, privilege to print accorded to M. Bonhomme, Aug. 8, 1556. P. 3: “A 
tres illustre prince Iaque conte d’Aran en Escoce, filz de ... Iaque Duc de 
Chatel le herault, Prince Gouuerneur du Royaume d’Escoce Barptolemy Aneau 
S.” P.6: preface. P. 13: “Le livre,” a quatrain in French. P. 14: preface of 
Alciati to Peutinger. According to Baudrier, this is the third edition of the 
translation of Aneau, “ et 19e tirage de la suite de P. Vase.” Bibl. de l’Arsenal, 
B. L. 19829. Cf. Green, Alciati and his Books of Emblems, London, 1872, no. 63. 
Baudrier, IX, p. 251. The copies bearing the name of Bonhomme have slightly 
different titles from the above. Cf. Baudrier, X, 1913, pp. 259-260. 

Emblemes/ d’Alciat, en La-/tin et Frangois,/ vers pour/ vers, .. ./ Ordon- 
nez en lieux communs, auec briefues/ expositions, et figures propres./ Auec la 
table d’iceux, mise a la fin.// A Paris,/ Chez Hierosme de Marnef, a l'enseigne/ 
du Pelican, mont S. Hilaire/ 1561//  16mo of 245 pp. and 9 pp. of index. Vo. 
of title-page: Bibliopola Lectori S. P. 3: preface of Alciati in Latin, with the 
translation on p. 4. Bibl. nat., Rés. 2530. This edition has not as many engrav- 
ings as those of 1549 and 1558, but several are different. 

Emblemes/ d’Alciat en La-/tin et Frangois/ vers pour/ vers./ Augmentez 
de plusieurs Emblemes en Latin/ dudict Autheur, traduictz nouuelle-/ment en 
Frangoys./ Ordonnez par lieux communs, auec brief-/ues expositids, et enrichis 
de plusieurs/ figures non encores imprimées par cy deuant./ Auec la Table 
diceux mise a la fin.// A Paris,/ De I’ Imprimerie de Hierosme de Marnef, et/ 
Guillaume Cauellat au mont S. Hilaire/ a l’enseigne du Pelican/ 1574/ 16mo. 
of 332 pp. and 11 pp. index. Bibl nat., Inv. Z17421. This copy is imperfect, 
many pages being missing. Bound in original parchment. This edition con- 
tains more wood-cuts than that of 1561. 
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instance of his friend and colleague, Florent Volusen or Wilson, 
the well-known Scotch scholar. Wilson, like his compatriot 
Buchanan, passed many years in France. Aneau persuaded him to 
come to Lyons, where he taught for a time in the Collége de la 
Trinité. Even after he had left that institution, Wilson did not 
cease his close relations with the principal.2* In this interesting 
letter, Aneau states in brief the reasons that prompted him to make 
this dedication: 


Pour auoir cogneu le grand désir, ioingt au plaisir, que vous, 
Trés-Illustre Conte, auez et prenez a la langue Francoise, quoy 


* Mr. Christie states, in his interesting biography of this personage in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (vol. LVIII, 1800, pp. 380-301), that, inasmuch 
as there is no contemporary or early authority for the name Wilson, he accepts 
the form Volusene as being the most similar to the Latin Volusenus which this 
scholar always signed to his works. David Echlin, in his edition of the De 
Animi Tranquillitate (1637), calls him Wolson or Wolsey. Péricaud, in his 
Notes et Documents (under the date 1567) calls him Volusan or Wilson. In 
spite of Mr. Christie’s contention, Wilson is the most usual form and the one 
that we feel we should use. A few biographical details may be added to the 
account of Mr. Christie: First, besides the 1539 edition of the Commentatio 
quaedam Theologica, printed by Seb. Gryphe, another edition was published in 
Bale in 1544, a copy of which is in the Bibliothéque nationale (Rés. D18948, 222 
pp., 12mo.). The dedicatory letter is addressed to the Cardinal Francois de 
Tournon. In addition to the editions of the De Tranquillitate Animi given by 
Mr. C., there was one at Bale in 1551, and another—which was the last of this 
curious work—published at Francfort and Leipsig in 1760 (8vo.). In 1551, 
Wilson delivered the Doctoral Oration of St. Thomas at Lyons, for which he 
received “neuf écus, attendu que ledit Florent a été trés instamment prié et 
requis par les conseillers.” (Bleton, Les Oraisons Doctorales de la Saint-Thomas, 
Lyon, 1891, p. 14). The date of his death, 1547, given by Mr. C., is therefore 
incorrect. Furthermore, according to Mr. C., the place of his death was Vienne 
in Dauphiné. An epitaph of George Buchanan (Epigr., II, 12) proves this to 
be also incorrect: 


Hic Musis, Volusene, jaces, carissime, ripam 
Ad Rhodani, terra quam procul a patria! 

Hoc meruit virtus tua, tellus quae foret altrix 
Virtutum, ut cineres conderet illa tuos. 


It is obvious, therefore, that Wilson died at Lyons, probably about 1557, as 
indicated by Péricaud (ibid.) and Watkins (Hist. dict.). At Lyons, Wilson 
taught for several years in the Collége de la Trinité, where he had probably the 
chair in philosophy—a fact that Mr. C. has neglected to note. Among his con- 
temporaries, he enjoyed quite a reputation as a Latin poet. His verses were 
brought together in the anthology published by Oporin in Bale (8vo., no date, but 
probably about 1548) under the title Pit graves atque elegantes poetae antiquitatis. 
For a brief biography of Wilson, cf. Buisson, Sébastien Castellion, Paris, 1891, 
I, pp. 35-36. 
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qu’elle vous soit 4 présent nouuelle et estrangiére, tant pour estre 
encore en vostre premiére ieunesse d’eage que pour auoir esté né et 
nourry iusqu’a présent en vostre nayue et patrienne langue d’Escoce, 
bien diuerse de la langue de France, j’ay esté incité premiérement 
par ma propre élection, et aprés enhardy par l’aduis consentant de 
M. Florent Volusen, homme oultre la bonté des moeurs et vertus, et 
la cognoissance des ars et sciences, et choses bonnes et ciuiles, ayant 
aussi intelligence et faculté des réguliéres langues grecque et latine, 
et des vulgaires escossoise sienne, frangoise, italienne et espaignolle 
a luy acquises par fréquentation des nations. Par le bon aduis 
doncq’ de luy, et premiére volunté de moy, ie ay esté induict a la 
hardiesse de vous dédier et présenter ce petit livre des Emblémes de 
M. Alciat, le trés excellent iurisconsult, aujourd’huy viuant et floris- 
sant, translatez par moy de Latin en Francoys, vers pour vers re- 
spondant, suscriptz de tiltres, et illustrez de briefues déclarations 
epimythicques au dessoubz mises en prose, pour plus claire in- 
telligence de l’obscure et subtile briefueté d’iceulx, auec images et 
histoires figurées conuenantes a la lettre. . . . Or Monseigneur 
Conte, ie vous dédie et présente par ceste épistre l’oeuure tel qu’il est 
translaté, annoté et exposé a non moindre labeur qu'il ha esté 
premiérement composé par Alciat. Vous priant le receuoir aussi 
agréablement qu’il est donné libérallement. Le Seigneur Dieu vous 
accroisse toute prospérité. De Lyon ce 3 de Ianuier 1549 (pp. 3-4). 


In the preface which follows (pp. 5-13), Aneau states the aim 
that he has in view as well as the difficulties of his task. In order 
to facilitate the use of the work, he has arranged the Emblems “ par 
lieux communs,” from the highest “iusque aux terriennes et plus 
basses, comme de Dieu iusque aux arbres.” According to Aneau, 
the reader will find in this little book, “comme en ung cabinet trés 
bien garny, tout ce qu’il vouldra inscripre ou peindre aux murailles 
de la maison, aux verriéres, aux tapis, couvertures, tableaux, vais- 
seaulx, images, aneaulx, signetz, vestemens, tables, lictz, brief a toute 
piéce et ustensile et en tous lieux.” In each case, he has added “ une 
briefue interprétation epimythique, donnant a entendre le sens et 
usage de l’Embléme,”—in other words, he develops the moral, often 
by applying it indirectly to some contemporary event, such as the 
execution of Semblangay, of which we shall speak presently. This 
moral explanation is appended to the verses and is in prose. Of 
course, the poet must hark back to Horace to justify his translation, 
showing how, in accord with the precepts of the Ars Poetica, it 
was made verse for verse, “a grand labeur, intelligence et jugement, 
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au plus prés de la diction latine, sans paraphrase extravagante ou 
changement de sens et de parolle.” Anent the subject of transla- 
tion, Aneau makes some very interesting observations. “Chose de 
difficulté incroyable,” he exclaims, “attendu que la langue latine 
comprent plus de sentence en moins de parolle que la frangoise: 
qu'elle n’ha point d’articles. Aussi le vers latin est communément 
plus long que le frangoys de cinq ou six syllabes. L’auteur faict 
licentieuses eclypses et synaléphes, tousiours accroissantes le vers 
latin. lIoinct que ce sont Emblémes, espéces de épigramme, en 
briefue parolle concluans trés ample sentence.” Then he adds that 
if some one should ask him, “ Qui te ha contrainct a telle nécessité 
de translater vers pour vers?,”’ his answer would be first, “ par imita- 
tion des anciens poétes qui hont ainsi faict.’”” And among the many 
examples he cites in support of his method is Virgil’s manner of 
translating Hesiod, Homer and Theocritus. In the second place, 
the epigrammatic nature of the Emblem does not permit a free and 
easy translation——in other words, brevity is “requise en Em- 
blémes.” But his main reason for making a verse-for-verse trans- 
lation, i. e., in “dixains et non Alexandrins,” is in order to show 
“aux calunniateurs de la langue frangoise qu’elle peut en laconic 
abrégement aequiparer la langue latine.” He was confident “de le 
pouuoir faire et en venir achef, comme il en appert.” This is a very 
important fact, for it shows that Aneau had anticipated the Deffence 
et Illustration, first, in his defense of the French language, and next, 
in his apology for not using the Alexandrine form of verse. 
Péletier had already expressed his appreciation of the Alexandrine 
as especially adapted for heroic subjects, but it was really Ronsard 
who first used it to any extent, thereby setting a standard from 
which French verse was not to depart for two centuries. 

Aneau concludes his preface by stating that if Horace’s precept 
should be quoted in order to prove that a verse-for-verse translation 


was unnecessary, he would reply with the quatrain by which he 
justified his rendition of the Comédie ou Dialogue matrimonial of 
Erasmus.”® 


* Romanic Review, I, p. 404. His verses are as follows: 
En translatant, mot pour mot rendre, Horace 
N’oblige point, ne le deffend aussi. 
Qui le peut faire: en a il moins de grace? 
Si c'est mal faict, mal tourné suys ainsi. 
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After Alciati’s preface, which consists of a dixain addressed to 
Conrad Peutinger of Augsburg, comes the author’s dedication of 
the Emblems to Maximilian, Duke of Milan.2* This is followed by 
the “armes et deuise des Alciatz” (p. 19), with an explanation of 
the same by Aneau on the next page. On page 21, the Emblems 
proper begin and extend to page 267. According to M. Emile 
Picot,27 “les emblémes sont au nombre de 200 en tout. L’édition 
latine sur laquelle la traduction a été faite ne comptait que 107 
figures ; celle-ci en compte 164; mais plusieurs bois ont servi deux 
fois. La méme figure se retrouve aux pp. 45 et 121, 103 et 104, 
112 et 256, etc.” The execution of the wood-cuts is, according to 
the same authority, “ remarquable, bien qu'elle soit inférieure a celle 
des petites vignettes de Jean de Tournes.” Each page is orna- 
mented besides with a beautiful broad border which is likewise en- 
graved on wood. Several of these borders (pp. 14, 25, 26, 29, 30. 
36, 41, etc.) bear the initials of Pierre Vase, the artist. The follow- 
ing are the divisions of the Emblems according to the arrangement 
of Aneau: pp. 21-28, Dieu ou religion; pp. 29-72, Vertus, under 
which are included Foy, Prudence, Justice, Force, Concorde, Espé- 
rance, etc.; pp. 73-117, Vices which comprise Desloyaulté, Follie, 
Orgueil, Luxure, Paresse, Avarice, Gourmandie, etc.; pp. 118-121, 
Nature; pp. 122-127, Astrologie; pp. 128-145, Amour; pp. 146- 
160, Fortune; pp. 161-173, Honneur; pp. 174-180, Le Prince; pp. 
181-182, La République; pp. 183-186, La Vie; pp. 187-193, La 
Mort; pp. 194-198, Amitié; pp. 199-205, Inimitié; pp. 206-213, 
Vengeance; pp. 214-218, Paix; pp. 219-231, Science; pp. 232-235, 
Ignorance; pp. 236-248, Mariage; pp. 249-267, Les Arbres. A 
complete table closes the volume (f° R6 v° to R8 v°). 

Having made this brief exposition of the form of the work, it 
now behooves us to observe more closely the substance contained 
therein. It may be said at the outset that Aneau’s translation is 
usually well done. For a work which has no pretentions to literary 
excellence, his rendition ranks among the best that have been made. 
Aneau has succeeded to a marked degree in condensing in the same 

*In his explanation of the etymology given by Alciat, Aneau speaks of 


Bourges as his native city—lines already quoted above. Cf. Romanic Review, 
I, p. 184. 


* Cat. de la Bibl. Rothschild, 11, pp. 354-6, no. 1871. 
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number of verses of the French the whole idea that was contained 
in the Latin. Inasmuch as the translator desired to emphasize the 
moral side of the work, his explanations appended to each emblem 
contain excellent moral, as well as historical and mythological, in- 
formation. At times his words are very severe. Thus to the 
emblem, “ Non a toy l’honneur, mais a la Religion,” he has added 
the following note: “Les presbtres, ores qu’ilz soient ignorans ou 
vicieux, sont neantmoins honnorez pour l’honneur du Maistre qu’ilz 
seruent.” 

One of the most interesting Emblems contained in the transla- 
tion of Aneau is that referring to the trial and execution of 
Semblangay in 1527. This shows the especial aptitude of the trans- 
lator to make use of contemporary historical occurrences to empha- 
size the moral drawn from the Emblems, “ce qui montre l’esprit 
d’Aneau,” says M. Baudrier,** “ fort apprécié de Bonhomme, mais 
tenu en petit estime par Rouillé.” In this case, a slip of paper con- 
taining a revision of the moral commentary has been loosely pasted 
over the original, permitting a comparison of the two versions. 


The quatrain has, of course, remained unchanged. This example 
deserves to be quoted in full in order to give an idea of the method 
of Aneau: 


La main d’un prince, avare et alongée, 
Serre l’esponge avant par luy plongée; 
Larrons eléve et punit quant et quant, 
A soy le bien mal acquis confiscant. 


The original text of the commentary is as follows: 


Les princes commettent aulx offices des finances les plus larrons ; 
puys, quand ilz sont pleins, les font pendre et confisquent leurs 
grandz biens mal acquis, qui par cela ne reviennent pas au peuple 
qui en ha esté spolié et desrobé. 


The revised form of the commentary reads thus: 


Les princes commettent aulx offices de leurs finances hommes 
qu’ilz pensent estre de bon esprit, gens de bien et loyaulx; mais 
bien souvent aulcuns d’iceulx, aueuglez par la trop grande re- 
splendeur de l’or qu’ilz ont en maniement, se oblyent et deuiennent 


* Op. cit., IX, 1912, p. 158. 
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larrons; puys, quand ilz sont pleins comme l’esponge, on leur serre 
le col en les faisant pendre, et sont confisquez leurs biens, qui toutes- 
fois par cela ne reviennent pas au peuple qui en ha esté spolié. 


Among the other interesting Emblems that may be quoted is the 
one entitled Effort impossible (p. 84) which runs as follows: 


Ung More en vain tu laues, pour blanchir, 
Car nul ne peut nuyct en iour esclaircir. 


This means, according to Aneau, that “les vices de nature ne 
peuuent estre ostez tant du corps que de Il’esperit.” 

Under a wood-cut of a figure of the god Pan, is the Emblem 
entitled La Vertu de Nature: 


Pan (C’est Nature) on honnore en tout lieu, 

Demy bouc homme, et homme demy Dieu. 

Dés le nombril au dessus, il est homme, 

Du coeur au chef. Car raison monte en somme. 

3ouc au dessoubz, car Nature aeternelle 

Tous animaulx faict par couple charnelle. 

Et commune est a tous brutz celle arsure, 

Or est le bouc enseigne de Luxure. 

Au chief et coeur, Prudence tient maison, 

Mais au dessoubz n’est moyen ne raison (pp. 118-119). 


Aneau’s commentary is very interesting: “ Trés bel Embléme, 
donnant a entendre l’homme estre de diuerses natures, selon ses 
diuerses parties supérieures et inférieures. C’est a sauoir, diuine et 
raisonnable et humaine au dessus; bestiale et diabolicque au des- 
soubz. Et pource l’homme estre en Nature tout que les Grecz dient 
Pan, et le figurent demy homme et demy bouc.” 

The kind-hearted school master reveals himself in the Emblem 
entitled Force d’Amour (p. 130), of which it is said, 


Amour volant froissa fouldre volant, 
Son feu plus fort qu’aultte monstrer voulant. 


To this highly artificial distich is appended the simple commentary : 
“On peut plus faire par Amour que par force.” 

Another Emblem referring to a contemporary historical event 
is the one which appears under the title Rien de Vestu (p. 156). 
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Cela restoit 4 nos malheurs meschants, 

Que les langoustz gastassent tous nos champs. 
Veuz les auons en armées plus grandes, 

Que d’Atylas ou de Xerxes les bandes. 

Tout ha mangé, foin, mil, bled, celle peste. 
Espoir perdu, rien que souhaict ne reste. 


“L’une des dix playes d’Aegypte,” says Aneau, “furent les 
Langoustes, consumantes tout fruyct, fleur et sémence sur terre; et 
telle fut en Lombardie au temps que cest Embléme fut escript, qui 
vola iusque en Prouence, puys se gecta en mer. Sur quoy fut cecy 
escript, signifiant que a toute reste perdue, a la chance ou au flux ne 
reste sinon le souhaict ou le désespoir.” 

On page 172, we have the interesting epigram of Albice to 
Alciat, “1l’admonestant de se retraire des tumultes italicques et de 
lire en France, enuoyé auec ung présent de pommes perses, ou 
pesches,” a counsel that Alciat was ready to follow, as we now 
know. The verses are rendered as follows: 


De ce fruyct l’arbre par auant 

A nostre ciel, vint de Perse au leuant. 

En son pays nuysible, par transport 

Est faict meilleur, de doulx fruyct faict raport. 
Fueille 4 la langue, et pomme au coeur semblable, 
Ta vie ainsi (Alciat) fay louable. 

Hors de ton lieu seras en plus grand pris. 

Tu es en coeur et langue bien appris. 


The commentator states that “la pomme persicque, dicte pesche, 
est vénéneuse en Perse, en nostre pays, par transport est moins 
nuysible, et délectable au manger. Ainsi les hommes, mesmement 
les sauans, valent mieulx d’estre dépaysez, et sont en plus grande 
estime vers les estrangiers. Car nul est prophéte en son pays.” 

Anent the Emblem on La Républicque (p. 182), we have this 
interesting commentary which is worth reporting: 


“Car les libertins (c’est a dire les serfz affranchiz), quand ilz 
sortoient de seruitude et entroient en liberté, ilz prenoient le bonnet, 
comme encore auiourdhuy font les Maistres és Ars a Paris, passans 
de scholasticque discipline 4 maitrise, et laissans la ceincture en- 
seigne de seruitude et subiection.” 
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The first Emblem under Jnimitié (p. 199) entitled Contre les 
Détracteurs is also of value because of the approaching quarrel be- 
tween Aneau and Du Bellay. Though he was evidently not an 
admirer of the captious school-master type, it must be stated that 
Aneau considered Du Bellay as far from being an Alciati. To 
him the author of the Deffence was merely an egotistic youth greatly 
in need of some kind paternal advice. The Emblem is translated 
as follows: 


Trainebaletz et sotz Maistres d’eschole 
Osent sur moy vomir leur chaulde chole. 
Que feray-ie? Rendray-ie la pareille? 
Prendre seroit la Cigale par l’aele. 

Car que vault-il males mousches chasser? 
Ce qu’on ne peult abolir, fault laisser. 


“Cecy est escript d’affection indignée,” says Aneau, “a l’occa- 
sion de quelque maistre d’eschole, qui auoit osé détracter de |’ Alciat, 
dond?® se sentant irrité, luy si grand, par si peu et vil (comme il 
dict), sagement se abstient de respondre. Car le iurisperit prise 
trop peu le grammairien ou litérateur humain.” 

Among the fourteen trees which close the volume, the most 
interesting is perhaps the laurel, which forms the subject of two 
different Emblems (pp. 260-261). The first, which is a distich, 
reads thus: 


Le laurier monstre ou salut ou danger. 
Soubz le cheuet faict vrayz songes songer. 


To this is appended the following commentary: “En l’art de 
magie, le laurier, mis au feu, donne indice de mal ou de bien auenir ; 
et, mis soubz la teste du dormant, faict songer choses véritablement 
passées, présentes ou futures.” 

The second is also a distich, and is conceived as follows: 


Laurier est deu a Charles l’Empereur: 
Telle coronne affiert au conquereur. 


™In the Quintil Horatian (ed. Person, Paris, 1892, p. 190), Aneau criticizes 
Du Bellay for spelling this word with a final ¢ instead of a d, which, he states, 
is required by the etymology. “Quelquefois les changeant au contraire en 
escrivant: Quand de Quantum par d. Quant de quando par t, et dont pour d’ond 
de unde.” 
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Aneau explains that “les Empereurs aprés leurs conquestes et 
victoires, triumphans portoient le laurier en main, et en teste, en 
branche et en coronne. Parquoy icy est assigné par maniére de 
gratification 4 Charles Cinquiesme, Empereur, retournant victorieux 
de Thunes en la Goulete, ot iadis fut Carthage.” 

Before closing our study of this work, it might be well to com- 
pare one or two of Aneau’s translations with the original Latin, 
so that we may judge for ourselves as to the quality of his rendi- 
tion. The Emblem Deus sive religio, with the sub-title In Deo 
laetandum (which Aneau has translated, Dieu ou religion. En 
Dieu se faut esiowyr) will serve well as an example: 


Aspice ut egregius puerum Iouis alite pictor 
Fecerit [liacum summa per astra uehi. 

Quisne Iouem tactum puerili credat amore? 
Dic, haec Maeonius finxerit unde senex 
Consilium, mens atque Dei cui gaudia praestant: 
Creditur is summo raptus adesse Ioui. 


These verses are translated as follows: 


Voyez comment I’aigle porte a grand ioye 
Dessus les cieulx, le bel enfant de Troie. 

Qui ne croiroit Iupiter estre attainct 

D’amour d’enfant? D’ond ha Homére fainct? 
Qui au conseil de Dieu est esiouy 

Au souuerain [upiter est rauy. 


Though these lines may sound somewhat awkward, we must not be 
too severe in our criticisms. Perhaps to get a still better idea of 
Aneau’s success as a translator, we should compare his rendition 
with that of Jean Le Févre, the first to translate the work of Alciati 
into French, and whose translation was the only one that existed 
at the time that Aneau made his version. Let us take, for example, 
the emblem entitled Etiam ferocissimos domari, of which the 
original goes as follows: 


Romanum postquam eloquium, Cicerone perempto, 
Perdiderat patria(e) pestis acerba suae, 
Inscendit currus victor vinxitque leones, 
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Compulit et durum colla subire jugum, 
Magnanimos cessisse suis Antonius armis 
Ambage hac cupiens significare duces. 


The translation of Jean Le Févre, entitled Les plus cruelz sur- 
montez, is thus conceived: 


Aprés qu’Antoine eut fait mourir 
Cicero, pére d’éloquence, 

En chariot voulut courir, 

Conduit par lyon d’arrogance, 
Faisant en ce pure jactance, 

Que, comme lyons le servoient, 

Mis avoit en obeissance 

Les grans qui grosse audace avoient. 


The following is Aneau’s version: 


Quand Marc Antoine heut Ciceron tué, 
L’honneur romain, et son pays rué 

Du tout au bas, l’hors il monta, vainqueur, 

Sur char tyré par lyons, col et cueur 

Mettant soubz joug, et monstrant par ses armes 
Avoir soubzmis les fors ducz et gens d’armes. 


This concludes with the observation that “fierté n’est si hautaine 
que par force ne soit domptée, tant és hommes que és bestes.”’ 

Whatever may now be our opinion of the Emblem as a form of 
literature, it is true notwithstanding that this translation was one 
of the most successful productions of the pen of Aneau. The wel- 
come accorded to it by the public, encouraged him some three years 
later—immediately after his withdrawal from the Collége de la 
Trinité—to compose a work of a similar kind in Latin and in French 
simultaneously. This was the Picta Poesis, whose French title was 
the Imagination poétique, both of which enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity in subsequent years. 

These two works, however, belong to another period of Aneau’s 
life. Before discussing them, we shall relate briefly the facts per- 
taining to his famous attack on Du Bellay, which was published 
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during the course of the next twelve months—an event that prob- 
ably had its share of influence on his decision to withdraw from the 
Collége de la Trinité. After which we shall see how impossible it 
was for the Echevins to replace a man on whose popularity the 
fortunes of the institution had depended so long. 


Joun GERIG. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
(To be continued) 





THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS IN THE VISION DELECT- 
ABLE OF ALFONSO DE LA TORRE 


LFONSO DE LA TORRE, styled by his contemporaries el 
gran filésofo, was born in the bishopric of Burgos,’ studied 
the liberal arts and theology at the University of Salamanca, and 
having obtained his Bachelor’s degree, entered the Colegio Mayor de 
San Bartolomé? in 1437. The war between Aragon and Castile 
interrupted for a time his studies. He espoused the cause of Don 
Juan de Navarra, and was obliged to flee from Salamanca in order 
to escape the persecution of the all-powerful Alvaro de Luna. He 
was well known at this time as a scholar and poet at the Court of 
Navarre, and was asked by Don Juan de Beamonte, tutor of Prince 
Carlos of Viana, to compose a brief treatise on the liberal arts and 
the moral duties of man for the instruction of the young Prince.* 
He accepted the commission with some hesitation, and probably 


completed his work between the years 1430 and 1440,* giving it the 
title Vision Delectable. He addresses Don Juan de Beamonte at 
the end of the work, expressing fear lest he be criticized for having 
written in the vernacular, and asking that it should not fall into the 
hands of athird person. His wish was not respected, however, for 
many years. It was published about the year 1480 and had the 


*Amador de los Rios, Historia critica de la literatura espaiola, Madrid, 
1865, vol. VII, p. 45. 

* Negotiations for the foundation of the Colegio Mayor de San Bartolomé 
extended from 1401 to 1417. Vicente de la Fuente, Historia de las universidades, 
colegios y demds establecimientos de ensefianza en Espaiia, Madrid, 1884, p. 251. 
The proverbial expression, “ Todo el mundo esté lleno de Bartolémicos,” indi- 
cates the success achieved by the students of the school. See Reynier, La Vie 
universitaire dans l’ancienne Espagne, Paris, 1902, p. 176. 

*For an account of this prince’s unhappy life and of his literary activity, 
see Amador de los Rios, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. 7-38, and Desdevises du Dézert, 
Don Carlos d’Aragon, prince de Viane, Paris, 1889. His most important works 
were a translation of Aristotle’s Ethics, based on the Latin version of Leonardo 
Bruni, and the Corénica de los reyes de Navarra. 

“This is the date given by Ticknor, Hist. de la lit. esp., vol. I, p. 447, based 
on the assumption that it was composed during the minority of the Prince of 
Viana, who was born in 1421. 
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honors of several subsequent editions in Castilian, was translated 
into Catalan in 1484, into Italian by Domenico Delphini in 1556, who 
passed it off as an original work, and this Italian version was re- 
translated into Spanish by Francisco de Caceres in 1623.5 Modern 
criticism has not entirely concurred with the unmistakable verdict 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries concerning its value. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly considers it chiefly valuable as an example of 
good style. To De Puymaigre,® “Je livre est d’une lecture en- 
nuyeuse.” Menéndez y Pelayo, judging it as a philosophical work, 
says: “Como texto de lengua cientifica, no tiene rival dentro del 
siglo XV; la grandeza sintética de la concepcién infunde respeto; 
algunos trozos son de altisima elocuencia, y la novedad y atrevi- 
miento de algunas de sus ideas merecen consideracién atenta.’? 
Elsewhere he speaks of it as “ sin duda la obra maestra de nuestra 
prosa didactica del siglo XV.” 

The purpose of the author was to give a brief account of the 
seven liberal arts, philosophy and theology, and he presented this in 
the form of an allegory, in order to make the work more pleasing 
to the young Prince of Viana. While meditating on his work, the 
author falls into a deep sleep. In a vision, he sees that the caves 
of Aeolus are open and that dense clouds cover the earth and hide 
the light of the sun; the whole land is burned by Vulcan’s fire; 
the Sibyl dethroned ; the laurel of Apollo is trampled upon and the 
waters of the Castalian spring are sold at a vile price. The 
monsters conquered by Hercules rage furiously over the world; the 
dwellings of the philosophers have become the abode of poisonous 
snakes. Suddenly he feels himself carried to the foot of a moun- 
tain, the top of which touches the sky. A maiden, Gramatica, 
comes to meet him, and he sees a child, Entendimiento, who sought 
her protection. She welcomes the child, nurses him and relates to 
him the rules of Grammar and other matters connected with her art. 
Entendimiento then takes leave of her, and while ascending the 


® Salva, Catdlogo, vol. II, pp. 306-308. I have used the edition of the Vision 
Delectable published in vol. XXXVI of the Biblioteca de autores espaiioles. 

* La Cour littéraire de Don Juan II, Paris, 1872, vol. I, p. 88. 

* Origenes de la novela, Madrid, 1905, vol. I, p. cxxiv. 

* Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espaiia, Madrid, 1891, Tomo I, vol. II, 
p. 265. 
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mountain, visits her sisters, Logica, Rhetorica, Aritmética, Geome- 
tria, Musica and Astrologia, and learns from them their secrets. 
With Astrologia dwell Verdad, Razén, Naturaleza and Sabiduria. 
After stripping himself of “las vestiduras sérdidas, diformes é 
antiguas de opiniones vanas,” he is received by Verdad, and led to 
the palace of Sabiduria. He is instructed in difficult questions of 
natural philosophy, according to the medieval conception, and then 
passes under the escort of Razon to her palace, which is guarded by 
the Cardinal Virtues. There he is instructed in abstruse questions 
of scholastic philosophy and theology, and is catechised by Pru- 
dencia, Justicia, Fortaleza and Templanza on politics and the re- 
sponsibilities of a ruler. 

I shall limit myself here to a study of the sources of the first six 
chapters, which contain the discussion of the trivium and quadrivium 
of the medieval curriculum.® Such a study, it is believed, will give 
a fairly accurate picture of the decadence of learning in Spain before 
the time of Nebrija. Hitherto, as far as I know, no attempt has 
been made to determine the sources of this treatise. Menéndez y 
Pelayo’® cites Martianus Capella’s De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurit 
and the De Consolatione of Boethius as the models of Alfonso de la 
Torre and Farinelli’! mentions Boethius and the De Diversitate 
fortunae of Arrigo da Settimello as the sources of the Vision 
Delectable. As a matter of fact, the only relation between them is 
the fact that they all belong to the allegorical literature of the 
Middle Ages. Amador de los Rios is nearer the truth in pointing 
out four passages in the Vision Delectable for which the author is 
indebted to Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae. 

In adopting an allegorical representation of the Arts and 
Virtues, Alfonso de la Torre merely obeyed a time honored tradi- 
tion. The Psychomachia of Prudentius represents allegorically the 
triumph of the Virtues over the Vices. One of the most widely 

*For an excellent study on the origin of the term “ Seven Liberal Arts,” see 
H. Parker in English Historical Review, vol. V, pp. 417-61. For a good account 
of the trivium and quadrivium in medieval universities, see The Seven Liberal 


Arts, A Study in Medieval Culture, by Paul Abelson, Columbia University thesis, 
New York, 1906. 
” Origenes de la novela, vol. I, p. exxiii. 


™ Dante in Ispagna, publ. in Supl. 8 to Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, 1905, p. 74. 
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used text-books of the Middle Ages was the De nuptiis Philologiae 
et Mercurii of Martianus Capella, who wrote in the first part of the 
fourth century.‘ Here he represented the Seven Liberal Arts 
under the veil of allegory, and by his authority established the canon 
which was destined to survive in tradition. The greatest Latin 
poet of the Middle Ages and “Doctor Universalis” of his day, 
Alanus de Insulis, or Alain de Lille (d. 1202) used the same poetic 
fiction in his Anticlaudianus,* divided into nine books like the De 
Nuptiis. Allegories of the Arts are found in two French poems of 
the thirteenth century, Le mariage des Sept Arts et des Sept Vertus 
of Jean le Teinturier, and the famous Bataille des Sept Arts of 
Henri d’Andeli. 

The influence of Capella is also found in the representations of 
the Seven Liberal Arts in frescoes, plastic arts and tapestry.** The 
traditional treatment is found in three of the greatest monuments 
of the new art in sculpture, the pulpit executed by Nicola Pisano 
for the Cathedral of Siena, the fountain of Perugia and the pulpit 
of Giovanni Pisano, formerly in the Cathedral of Pisa, and also 
in the bas-reliefs of the Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore at 
Florence, the work of Giotto, Andrea Pisano and Luca della 
Robbia. The most noteworthy examples of the representation of 
the Arts in painting are found in the fresco of the Spanish Chapel 

*H. Parker has established beyond doubt that this book was composed 
before 330. Jbid., pp. 444-46. A full account of the De Nuptiis is found in the 
same article. 

* An excellent account of the Anticlaudianus is given by Henry Osborn 
Taylor in his work, The Mediaeval Mind, London, 1911, vol. II, pp. 94-103. He 
is mentioned among the great poets by the Marqués de Santillana in his Defuns- 
sion de don Enrique de Villena. C. R. Post mentions in a note the popularity of 
Alanus in Spain, Romanic Review, vol. III, p. 226. For a study of the relation 
of the philosophy of Alanus de Insulis to the culture of the twelfth century, see 
M. Baumgartner, Die Philosophie des Alanus de Insulis, publ. in Bettrige sur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Minster, 1806. 

“On the medieval representations of the virtues and vices, and arts and 
sciences, see bibliography in Henry Osborn Taylor’s The Classical Heritage of 
the:Middle Ages, New York, 1903, p. 387, and J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship, Cambridge, 1906, vol. I, p. 670-73; S. Giinther, Geschichte des mathe- 
matischen Unterrichts im deutschen Mittelalter, Berlin, 1887, pp. 25-290. I am 
especially indebted to the interesting article of Paolo D’Ancona, Le Rappresenta- 


sioni allegoriche delle arti liberali nel Medio Evo e nel Rinascimento in Arte, 
vol. V, 1902. 
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in the cloister of Santa Maria Novella of Florence and in Pin- 
turicchio’s frescoes in the Borgia Appartment at the Vatican. 

It may be seen that there was no originality in Alfonso de la 
Torre’s allegorical conception of the Seven Liberal Arts. It must 
also be remembered that allegory was the most popular form of 
literature among the poets of the Court of John II of Castile, and 
that it is quite likely that he knew the works of the Marqués de 
Santillana and Juan de Mena. He gives no evidence of imitation 
of Dante but may have been influenced by some of the writers who 
attempted to introduce the Divine Comedy into Spain. 

I have not been able to determine the source of the introduction. 
It may probably be ascribed to the prevailing love for allegory of 
the time. The classical allusions, however, imply no first hand 
acquaintance with Greek or Latin authors, as was claimed by 
Amador de los Rios. Material of this kind was common enough 
throughout the Middle Ages. For the facts stated in the first 
chapter, he is indebted almost exclusively to the Etymologiae of 
Isidore of Seville,** and borrows the allegorical figure of Grammar 
from the Anticlaudianus.’® 


After witnessing the threatened destruction of the world, he 
finds himself at the foot of a mountain of exceeding great height, 
and meets a maiden, holding in her right hand the device: Vox 
literata et articulata debito modo pronunciata, and in her left hand a 
ferule with scourges.’*7 Although a virgin, an abundance of milk 
issues from her breasts.1* A pretty child, Entendimiento, comes 


* On the literary activity of Isidore of Seville, see Henry Osborn Taylor, 
The Mediaeval Mind, vol. I, pp. 104-109; Ernest Brehaut, An Encyclopedist of the 
Dark Ages, Isidore of Seville, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law of 
Columbia University, vol. XLVII, New York, 1912; Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios 
de critica literaria, First Series, Madrid, 1893, pp. 139-61. I have used the edition 
of Isidore in Migne’s Patrologiae, vol. 82. 

*T have used the edition of the Anticlaudianus published by Thomas Wright 
in The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Century, 
London, 1872, vol. II. References are to this edition. 

"Cf. the picture of Grammatica in the Anticlaudianus, p. 305: 

Asperat illa manum scutica, qua punit abusus 
Quos de more suo puerilis combibit aetas. 
* Anticlaudianus, ibid.: 


Sunt tamen in multo lactis torrente natantes 
Mammae, subducti mentitae damna pudoris. 
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wearily to the mountain, fleeing the world and seeking the protec- 
tion of the maiden. She nurses him, and after a long rest, “la 
doncella limé muy sotilmente et alimpid los dientes del nino, et 
comenzdle 4 mostrar de hablar.”’® Realizing his desire to learn, 
she teaches him how God had created man perfect and capable of 
understanding, but that he had forgotten the purpose for which 
he had been created after the temptation and fall in Paradise. She 
tells him that by understanding men are distinguished from animals; 
that understanding is impossible without instruction; that instruc- 
tion is impossible without speech, and that knowledge can not be 
transmitted without writing, “por tanto el artificio ha fallado la 
manera del escribir, por la cual ve hombre la intencion de los pasados 
et ausentes asi como si fuesen presentes.”” 

The maiden then tells him of those who have built the dwelling 
of Grammar : 


El comienzo et fundamiento destos edificios, ya ves cOmo son 
letras, las cuales Abrahan hallo primero; es a saber, las caldeas; é€ 
Moisen hallé primero las hebraicas, aunque ante destos ya habia 
uso de letras en Fenicia, y despues un hijo de Agenor trujo el uso 


primero de aquellas a Grecia; et la reina Isis, hija de Ignacio, did 
uso de letras a los egipcianos; Nicostrata Carmentes, musa, hallé 
las letras latinas.” 


After that, the use of letters became general throughout the 
world, except among barbarous peoples ; “ y los inventores et fabri- 
cadores deste artificio han sido: el Donato, el Serbio, el Prisciano, 
el Roberto, el Huguicio.”** The maiden continues: 


* Anticlaudianus, ibid., pp. 305-306: 

Officio scalpri servit manus altera, dentes 
Liberat a scabie, 

Infantes docet illa loqui, linguasque ligatas 
Solvit, et in propriam deducit verba monetam. 

»” Etym., Lib. I, cap. iii, 2. 

* Translated literally from Etym., Lib. I, cap. iii, 5, and iv, 1. 

* The popularity of the grammatical works of Donatus and Priscianus during 
the Middle Ages is too well known to require further comment. Serbio is prob- 
ably Maurus (or Marius) Servius, of the latter half of the fourth century, whose 
commentary on Virgil is a vast treasure house of traditional lore. Roberto is 
probably Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury (1272-79), famous as a 
commentator on Priscianus. “In the thirteenth century Priscian was compelled 
to share the place of honor with his commentators Helias and Kilwardby, while 
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El mi oficio es tratar de la disciplina et artificio de las letras 
latinas et de la parte de la oracion, de las silabas, de los pies, de los 
acentos, de la ortografia, de la etimologia, del diasintaxis, del bar- 
barismo y del solecismo, et de los otros vicios; del metaplasmo, del 
tema, de la fabula, de la prosa, de la historia.** 


Still following Isidore’s Etymologies, Lib. IX, cap. i, 1 and cap. 
ii, 2, the maiden explains the diversity of languages by an account 
of the Tower of Babel. Entendimiento asks whether Adam talked 
in Paradise, and whether God taught him to speak. Grammar re- 
plies that it is not for her to divulge the secrets of God. 


Basta que la Sacra Escriptura tiene que Dios fabl6 cuando dijo: 
“Fiat lux,” et otras cosas semejantes que en la creacion del mundo 
fablo. En qué lengua lo dijo, no se sabe, y por qué Adan escogiese 
esta lengua mas que otra.?* 


Grammar then mentions the phonological characteristics of the 
various languages: 


Naturalmente vemos que los orientales todas las palabras et la 
voz et las lenguas comprimen en las gargantas, asi como los hebreos 
et los caldeos, indianos, sirios et todas aquellas comarcas; y vemos 


que todos los mediterraneos refieren las palabras et la lengua en 
los paladares, asi como asianos, frigianos, griegos ; y todas las gentes 
occidentales quebrantan las palabras en los dientes, asi como 
italianos, gallos y espafioles.””?* 


They discuss the question whether one language is more natural 
to mankind than another, and concerning the degree of perfection 
attained by the Chaldee. The maiden continues: “Cuando fuere 
tiempo sabras qué cosa es Dios et del hablar con los profetas suyos, 
et como habla con ellos mediante la lumbre intelectual, la cual es 


in the fourteenth he was practically superseded by the modern compilations of 
Villedieu and Eberhard of Bethune.” Sandys, op. cit., vol. I, p. 668. Huguicio 
is Hugutio, or Hugo of Pisa, Bishop of Ferrara (1191-1212), who compiled an 
etymological dictionary (Liber Derivationum) in which Greek words are quoted. 
His mistakes in Greek derivations were ridiculed by the Humanists. 

* These are all mentioned in Etym., Lib. I, cap. v, 4. 

* Etym., Lib. IX, cap. i, 11. 

* This is a literal translation from Etym., Lib. IX, cap. i, 8. Menéndez y 
Pelayo in his note on the Vision Delectable in his Origenes de la Novela, vol. I, 
p. ccxiv, mentions this classification of languages into guttural, palatal and dental 
as one of the chief claims of Alfonso de la Torre to originality. 

* Etym., Lib. IX, cap. i, 11-12. 
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llamada vision.”*® Entendimiento asks whether certain languages 
are more excellent than others, and Grammar replies: 


Los pasados et mas graves varones de sciencia han convenido 
en afirmar que tres lenguas entre todas las otras son dichas lenguas 
sacras ; conviene a saber: la hebraica, griega et latina. Pero entre 
las lenguas de las gentes, la griega tiene principal excelencia, ca es 
mas hermosa y muy mas sonante que todas las otras, la cual es de 
cinco maneras: la primera se dice coyenedon, que quiere decir 
comun ; la segunda es atica, que quiere decir de Aténas, en la cual 
escribieron todos los autores; la tercera dorica, la cuarta icénica 
(sic), la quinta eldica; y cada una destas habla su manera de gentes. 


The rank which he accords to Greek is no proof of acquaintance 
with or love for that language, as the whole passage is translated 
literally from the Etymologies, Lib. IX, cap. i, 3-5. The maiden, 
still following the same source, Lib. IX, cap i, 6-7, speaks of the 
four periods of the Latin language: prisca, latina, romana and 
mixta, describes the reason for this division, and mentions, at times 
incorrectly,?* the principal writers of each. 

Grammar declares that she teaches the pronunciation of letters; 
their different sounds and accents ; their division into vowels, mutes, 
consonants and liquids; how the noun is governed by the verb and 
other rules of agreement.”* Entendimiento then sees represented 
by paintings the things of which he has just heard: active and 
passive verbs; why some verbs are called neuter, and others de- 
ponent and common; why the noun is called proprio and apelativo; 
why pronouns are primitive and derived, etc. 


Estaba alli pintado como el Prisciano habia renegado la fe et 
habia comutado su alma por la fama; alli el Donato et Aristarco,?® 
que casi de las cavernas et profundidades de la tierra habia sacado 


* For example, Glauco is spoken of as an orator. The Etymologies show 
that the name should be Gracchus. I do not know whether this mistake occurs 
in the early editions or only in the very incorrect text of the Biblioteca de autores 
espanoles. 

* This is merely an unintelligent summary of the facts stated by Isidore in 
the Etymologies, Lib. I, cap. iv-xi. 

*® Aristarchus of Samothrace (c. 220-145 B. C.), a pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, was a famous grammarian and commentator. He is called by Sandys, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 136, “the founder of scientific scholarship.” 
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las piedras para edificar aquella casa; alli el Ebrardo* et Alejandre 
de Villadey,*' y el Perelias,** que cuasi de confusa habian reducido 
toda la casa en orden. 


Entendimiento then takes leave of Grammar, and accompanied 
by Ingenio Natural, begins the second day’s journey, no less rough, 
but easier than the first. 

The second chapter of the Vision Delectable deals with Logic. 
As in the previous chapter, he uses the Anticlaudianus for the 
allegorical representation of Logica, but derives nothing from the 
Etymologies of Isidore of Seville. His source is a portion of Al 
Ghazzali’s treatise on Logic contained in his Makdsid al-Falasifa 
(The Tendencies of the Philosophers). 

Aba Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad Al Ghazzili (1058- 
I1I1) was born in the city of Tus in Khorassan.** The best source 
for a study of his life in his own Munkid minal-Dalal (Deliverer 
from Error),** a sort of Apologia pro Vita sua, in which he re- 
views the various sects which he has encountered in his search for 


* Eberhard of Bethune’s Graecismus (1212) was one of the most popular 
text-books of the later Middle Ages. Its name is derived from the chapter 
which it contains on Greek derivations. Text given by J. Wrobel, Corpus Gram- 
maticorum Mediti Aevi, vol. I. 

* The Doctrinale of Alexandre de Villedieu, composed in 1199, was the most 
popular text-book on grammar in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Edited 
by Reichling in Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, vol. XII, Berlin, 1893. See 
also review of this edition by Gaston Paris in Romania, vol. XXIII, 1894, pp. 
588-594. 

* Perelias is Petrus Helias, whose Summa was composed about 1142. The 
book is a commentary on Priscianus and is among those quoted in Duns Scotus’ 
work on grammar. These last were three of the authors against whom Nebrija 
declared war after he had learned the methods of scientific scholarship in Italy. 
He says in the preface to his Vocabulario: “I que ia casi del todo punto desar- 
raigue de toda espafia los dotrinales, los pedro elias, y otros nombres aun mas 
duros, los galteros, los ebrardos, pastranas, y otros no se que apostizos y contra- 
hechos grammaticos no merecedores de ser nombrados. I que si cerca de los 
ombres de nuestra nacion alguna cosa se halla de latin, todo aquello se a de 
referir a mi.” See El Conde de la Vifiaza, Biblioteca Histérica de la Filologia 
castellana, Madrid, 1893, p. 1445. 

* The best life of Al Ghazali is by D. B. Macdonald in Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, vol. XX, Part I, 1800, pp. 71-132. See also the Baron Carra 
de Vaux’s biography, Paris, 1902, and A. Schmdlders, Essai sur les Ecoles philoso- 
phiques chez les Arabes et notamment sur la doctrine d’Algazzali, Paris, 1842. 

“This work has been translated into English by Claud Field with the title, 
Confessions of Al-Ghazzali, London, 1909. 
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truth, such as scholastic theologians, philosophers and Sufis, but is 
forced to pronounce philosophy incompetent, and seeks in some 
higher faculty than reason the solution of his doubts. 

His Makdsid al Falasifa is a compendious statement of the 
teachings of the philosophers in those subjects in which doubt can 
enter, that is, in logic, physics and theology. He simply aims to 
state the views of the philosophers on these questions, and then 
strives to refute their arguments in his Tahdfut al Falasifa 
(Collapse of the Philosophers).** Finally in the Kawé@‘id, a 
system of positive proof is constructed to replace these errors. He 
is regarded as the most celebrated Musulman theologian of his time, 
“an Imam by whose name breasts are dilated and souls are revived, 
and in whose literary productions the ink-horn exults and the paper 
quivers for joy; and at the hearing thereof voices are hushed and 
heads are bowed.”** According to a recent biographer, he took 
mysticism with its intuitionalism and spiritual life into the dry 
body of theology, and gave the Church of Islam a fresh term of 
life.*7 

The Makdsid of Al Ghazzali, which closely follows the peri- 
patetic doctrines of Al Farabi and Ibn Sina (Avicenna), was trans- 
lated into Latin about the middle of the twelfth century by 
Dominicus Gundisalvi, and was published at Venice in 1506 by 
Petrus Lichtenstein with the title Logica et philosophia Algazelis 
Arabis. The first books translated from Arabic during the Middle 
Ages were medical, mathematical and astronomical works. The 
credit for making accessible to the rest of Europe the chief philo- 
sophical works of the Arabs, as well as many Greek authors hitherto 
almost unknown, belongs to Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo and 
Grand Chancellor of Castile from 1130 to 1150. He gathered 
about him a college of translators, the chief of whom were Domin- 
icus Gundisalvi, Juan of Seville, Gerard of Cremona and the Eng- 
lishman Daniel Morlay.** These versions were often incorrect, but 

* His Tahafut al Falasifa called forth a rejoinder from the celebrated Ibn 
Rushd (Averroés), who died in 1108. 

* Quoted by R. A. Nicholson in his Literary History of the Arabs, New 
York, 1907, p. 339. 

* Macdonald, op. cit., p. 72. 


* For this famous school of translators, besides the histories of scholastic 
philosophy, see Am. Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur lage et l'origine des 
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their importance is so great that they may be said to have divided 
the scientific and philosophical history of the Middle Ages into two 
distinct periods. The chief works of Aristotle, Euclid, Hippocrates, 
Galen, Ptolemy, Avicenna, Al Ghazzali, Al Farabi, and others be- 
came well known in Spain and thence passed to the rest of Europe. 

Alfonso de la Torre did not attempt to summarize Al Ghazzali’s 
treatise on Logic, which he surely knew only in Gundisalvi’s transla- 
tion.*® He merely borrowed the comparison of the various types 
of propositions with gold coins of a greater or less degree of purity, 
which Al Ghazzali himself had borrowed from Al Farabi.*° 

After taking leave of Grammar, Entendimiento ascends the 
mountain for some distance, and meets her sister, Logic: 


traductions latines d’Aristote, second ed., Paris, 1843; Menéndez y Pelayo, De 
las influencias semiticas en la literatura espaiiola, in Estudios de critica literaria, 
Second Series, Madrid, 1895, pp. 385-86; E. Renan, Averroés et l’Averroisme, 
Paris, 1882; Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Historia de la filosofia espaiola, Madrid, 
1908, vol. I, 390 ff., and the same writer’s monograph on Fernando de Cérdoba, 
Madrid, 1911; V. Rose, Ptolemaeus und die Schule von Toledo, in Hermes, vol. 
VIII, 1874, pp. 327-49. 

* The fact that the technical terms employed by Alfonso de la Torre corre- 
spond exactly to those given in Gundisalvi’s transla ion is sufficient proof that 
he did not translate directly from Arabic. I have not seen the rare 1506 edition 
of Gundisalvi’s translation, but have used the very full extracts from Al Ghaz- 
zali’s work given by Dr. Carl Prantl in his Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, 
2d ed., vol. II, pp. 367-79. Georg Beer published the Arabic text with a German 
translation of the first two chapters on Logic of the Makdsid, Leiden, 1888. 
Gosche in his monograph Ueber Ghazzalis Leben und Werke, 1858, publ. in 
Abhandl. der kénigl. Academie der Wissensch. zu Berlin, gives some account of 
his life and works, and publishes the Arabic text with Gundisalvi’s translation 
of the first two chapters on Logic in the Makasid. 

“ Prantl, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 376, 378. Albertus Magnus in his Liber Primus 
Posteriorum Analyticorum, I, 2 (Opera omnia, Paris, 1890, vol. II, pp. 4-7), 
makes use of the doctrines of Al Farabi and Al Ghazzali, but a comparison of 
the texts shows that Alfonso de la Torre translated from Gundisalvi’s Latin ver- 
sion and not from Albertus Magnus. For an analysis of Al Farabi’s doctrines 
as stated by Albertus, see Prantl, of. cit., vol. II, pp. 308-25, and especially p. 319. 
Alfonso de la Torre follows Al Ghazzali and differs from Al Farabi in assigning 
the various forms of propositions to the four groups of demonstratio, dialectica, 
sophistica and poetica. In Part II, cap. xvi, of the Vision Delectable, he men- 
tions both Al Ghazzali and Al Farabi among the famous philosophers. In his 
De artificio omnis et investigandi et inveniendi natura scibilis, Fernando de Cér- 
doba refers to Al Farabi’s work De Scientiis, but says that he has found it 
“tantis inuolutam difficultatibus, ut ipsa ars dilucidationis scientiarum magis 
dilucidationis sit egens.” See edition of Bonilla y San Martin, Fernando de 
Cérdoba, Madrid, 1911, p. vii. 
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la cual era una doncella que bien parecia en su disposicion de 
cara que habia gastado gran multitud de candelas, y esto demostra- 
ban los ojos, et la blancura et amarillez de su gesto en la faz. Las 
junturas de los dedos tanto eran de delgadas, que no se hallaba ahi 
vestigio alguno de carne; los cabellos, aunque fuesen en forma con- 
veniente de longura et color asaz agradable, con la imaginacion que 
tenia, habiase olvidado de peinarlos et distinguirlos por orden; y en 
la mano derecha tenia un manojo de flores y un titulo en letras 
griegas, que decian asi: Verum et falsum; en la siniestra tenia un 
muy ponzofioso scorpion.** 


Entendimiento asks the maiden to explain to him the purpose 
and aim of Logic, and she replies that all profit is vain in com- 
parison with eternal blessedness and that the soul is like a mirror 
which may only be called blessed when cleansed of all filth.*? 


Cierto es que para distinguir entre torpe et honesto, vicio et 
virtud, bueno y malo, el hombre ha menester conocimiento. . . . Yo 
soy aquella, la cual sé distinguir et hacer diferencia entre verdad et 
mentira; pues, como ya dije, como yo sea causa del entender, y el 
entendimiento sea causa del obrar, y estas dos causas juntas sean 
causa de la bienaventuranza, manifiesto es que yo seria al hombre, 
no solamente provechosa, mas necesaria.’’** 


Just as a coin may be counterfeit, a syllogism may be false, and 
it is the function of Logic to decide between true and false syl- 
logisms.** She then mentions the four kinds of coins: 

1. Pure gold without alloy, which will stand any test. 

2. Gold, but containing a little alloy, which can only be detected 
by experts. 

3. Half gold and the remainder of some other metal, but the 
latter so disguised that it will deceive all except experts. 

4. All copper, but so disguised that it will deceive the ignorant, 
and at times even the expert.*® 

“This passage is borrowed from the description of Dialectica in the Anti- 
claudianus, Wright, vol. II, pp. 310-11. Cf. also the picture of Dialectica in 
Martianus Capella, De Septem Artibus Liberalibus, Lib. IV. 

“This passage is translated from Al Ghazziali, Logica, cap. 2. See Gosche, 
op. cit., p. 282. 

“ This is a paraphrase of Al Ghazzali, Logica, cap. 2. See Prantl, vol. II, p. 
369, n. 242. 

“ Al Ghazziali, Logica, cap. 2 and § (Prantl, p. 360, n. 241, and p. 377, n. 276). 

“ Al Ghazzali mentions still a fifth class in which the falsity is self-evident 
to all. Logica, cap. 5 (Prantl, p. 377, n. 276). 
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Entendimiento asks for further explanations, and the maiden 
replies : 

Lo que los hombres hablan et toman por medio para probar lo 
que dicen es en las cuatro maneras ya dichas, y aquellos medios son 
llamados proposiciones, et son eso mesmo igualadas a las diferencias 
del dinero: la primera diferencia es de aquellas las cuales llamamos 
primeras, experimentales, sensibles et famosas, et aquellas que tienen 
en pronto el medio de su prueba.*® 


The primeras are of this type: everything is greater than its 
part; two are more than one; two things equal to a third are equal 
to each other. Experimentales are those which we know by the 
understanding or senses, for example, that fire is hot and water is 
cold ; that heat expands and cold contracts objects ; that wine intoxi- 
cates when drunk to excess, and other such things. Sensibles are 
after this fashion: the sun is bright and clear; honey is sweet; gall 
is bitter. Famosas are those in which there is no doubt and which 
are commonly accepted, as for example, that there is a land which is 
called Egypt. There are other propositions, creibles or opinables, 
which resemble the aforesaid because they are affirmed by many, as 
for example, that there will be a Judgment Day and resurrection 
of the dead, but these propositions are of a different nature, since 
the proof is different. Propositions which contain proof in them- 
selves are in this manner: every triangle has three triangles; five is 
the third part of fifteen, etc.*” 

Propositions of the second class are called mdximas, which are 
evident and accepted by all people as true, and the simple doctors 
of the law think that there is no element of doubt in them, as for 
example: the innocent man should not be punished ; justice is neces- 
sary; a lie is bad; etc.*8 The syllogism composed of such proposi- 

“ Al Ghazzili, Logica, cap. 5 (Prantl, p. 377, n. 276), “ Omnis igitur propo- 
sitio, ex qua componitur argumentatio, quae propositio nondum stabilita est 
ratione, . . . dividitur in tredecim partes, scilicet in primas, sensibiles, experi- 


mentales, famosas, propositiones quarum medium terminum et probationem intel- 
ligere in promptu est.” 

“ The whole passage is translated from Al Ghazzali’s Logica, cap. 5 (Prantl, 
tbid., p. 377, n. 277. 

“ The author here combines the propositiones manifestae and maximae of his 
original. Cf. Al Ghazzali, Logica, cap. 5 (Prantl, ibid., n. 277). 
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tions is called dialectic, the function of which is to convince the pre- 
sumptuous man and to teach the ignorant.*® 

Propositions of the third class, called receptables, are those 
which have the authority oi wise and holy men, as for example, he 
who walks at night is a malefactor ; he who accompanies my enemy 
is likewise my enemy, etc. ; but these may be false as well as true.*° 
This type of propositions is found in the dwelling of Rhetoric, and 
the syllogism composed of these is called retérico or persuasorio, 
the utility of which is to admonish men to virtuous actions and to 
dissuade them from wicked concupiscence.** These propositions 
resemble the coin, half of which is alloy. 

Propositions of the fourth class are all false, but they seem true 
by reason of the imagination. “ Esta manera de proposiciones con- 
viene a la sofistica et tentativa, cuya utilidad es conoscer 4 aquellos 
que quieren ser vistos et aparentes mucho mas que existentes, et 
guardarnos dellos.” This is the fourth kind of coin, the material 
of which is entirely false but well disguised.** 

Entendimiento then sees painted on the walls the founders of 
Logic: 

Alli la obscuridad et sutilidad de Aristdtiles, alli los predicables 
de Porfirio, alli el trabajo de Boecio Severino, alli las maneras de 
argumentaciones, et sus modos distintos et figuras; alli las reglas de 


los silogismos et consecuencias, alli los lugares de argiiir, alli las 
maneras de difinir, et otros nombres de auctores innumerables. 


There is no evidence that the author had a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with any of the authors mentioned. His source of informa- 
tion was doubtless the book in Isidore’s Etymologies devoted to 
Logic. In Lib. II, cap. xxvi, Isidore treats of the categories of 
Aristotle, and in cap. xxv, gives a brief summary of the Isagoge of 
Porphyry. Also in the same book he probably read of arguments 
(topica), the rules of categorical and hypothetical syllogisms, the 
fifteen kinds of definition, etc. Entendimiento then takes leave of 

“ Al Ghazzali, Logica, cap. 6 (Prantl, ibid., p. 378, n. 278). 

* The author here groups together the propositiones receptibiles, maximae in 
apparentia and putabiles, and omits entirely the propositiones concessae and 
simulatoriae of Al Ghazzali. For references to these, see Prantl, ibid., p. 377, n. 277. 

* Al Ghazzili, Logica, cap. § (Prantl, ibid., p. 378, n. 278). 


“Cf. Al Ghazziali, Logica, cap. v, vi (Prantl, ibid., p. 377, n. 277, and p. 
378, n. 278). 
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Logic, and accompanied by Ingenio, reaches without difficulty the 
dwelling of Rhetoric. 

The third chapter, dealing with Rhetoric, shows as little 
originality as the two preceding. The author borrowed most of his 
facts from Isidore of Seville and took the allegorical portion and a 
number of facts from the Anticlaudianus. Entendimiento reaches 
a city with beautiful houses, and meets a maiden named Rhetoric. 
She is fairer than Logic, with golden hair and artificially colorea 
cheeks, and her words are sweet and pleasant, capable of moving 
men to laughter, anger or tears.5* She informs him of the great 
blessings conferred upon the world by the power of speech and 
declares that the discourse must be adapted to the time, place and 
hearers.°* Entendimiento then sees painted on the walls the 
builders of the house and the progenitors of the maiden: 


Primero 4 Gorgias y Ermagoras et Demdstenes, griegos, 
primeros abuelos et habitadores de aquella tierra. Y en la otra 
faz estaban alli los latinos; primero Marco Tulio, al cual parescia la 
doncella mas que a ninguno. Alli el Quintiliano debajo una imagen 
de verdad, que encubria las umbras de las causas, et sin entender, 
queria venir en contienda.®® Alli Simaco®® y el Plinio, avaros en 
las palabras, muy mas abundosos en las sentencias. Alli los can- 
tares de Cidonio tanta tenian de dulzura, que parescia otro ruisefior 
entre las aves. pequefias.*” 


He also mentions Virgil, Livy and Lactantius among the other 
masters of rhetoric and speaks of the three kinds of causes, de- 
liberativo, demonstrativo and judicial; the four parts of a dis- 
course, exordio, narracion, argumentacion and conclusion; the two- 


* Cf. the description of Rhethorica in the Anticlaudianus, p. 315 

“Cf. Isidore, Etym., Lib. II, cap. xvi, 1, and cap. xvii, 2-3. 

“These writers, with the exception of Demosthenes, are found in Etym., 
Lib. II, cap. ii, 1. The reference to Quintilian is borrowed from the Anticlau- 
dianus, vol. II, p. 318. 

Quintilianus adest, quadam sub imagine veri 
Causarum velans umbras, litesque novellas 
Fingit, et in litem cogit sine lite venire. 
* The reference to Symmachus is found in the Anticlaudianus, vol. II, p. 318. 
Symmachus in verbis parcus, sed mente profundus, 
Prodigus in sensu, verbis angustus abundans 
Mente, ... 


"In the Anticlaudianus, vol. II, p. 318, Sidonius is compared to a peacock. 
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fold status of cases; the modes of cases, etc., all of which may be 
found in Isidore’s Etymologies, Lib. II, cap. iv, v, vii, ix. Rhetoric 
then bids Entendimiento follow a path which will bring him to her 
four other sisters. 

The fourth chapter on Arithmetic is taken in the main from 
Isidore and a few facts are borrowed from the Anticlaudianus. 
The author’s attitude is entirely medieval inasmuch as he considers 
the allegorical interpretation of the numbers used in the Scriptures 
as the chief end and aim of the science. Entendimiento reaches a 
palace and meets a maiden, who although dressed as a woman, has 
the appearance of a man.®® “En la diestra tenia un grafio de 
fierro, y en la siniestra una tabla emblanqueada.’®® She declares 
that God created everything according to computation, weight and 
measure, and that without a knowledge of numbers, it is impossible 
to understand the mysteries which underlie the literal sense of the 
Holy Scriptures.*° Entendimiento then saw 


Pitagoras et 4 Nicomaco, griegos, y Apuleyo et Severino,** 
latinos, progenitores de aquella doncella. Estaba Pitagoras en 
tanta profundidad fablando en los numeros, que los constituy6 uni- 
versal principio de todas las cosas. El Nicomaco profetizaba con- 
tando.** El Crisipo tanto se embebia en el arte, que cuasi parescia 
cantar entre suefios.®* Alli el Gilberto tanto transcendia 4a los otros, 
que parescia un satélite entre los caballeros.** Alli como la virtud, 

* This corresponds to the description of Arithmetic in the Anticlaudianus, 
Pp. 319. 

sexum transcendit mente virili. 

* Cf. Anticlaudianus, p. 320. 

Mensam Pythagorae, quae menti pabula donat, 


Sustinet una manus, pugnas manus altera monstrat. 
“Cf. Isidore, Etym., Lib. III, cap. iv, 1-3, and Liber Numerorum, cap. 
xi, 56. 
" These four are mentioned by Isidore, Etym., Lib. III, cap. ii, 1. 
“ Cf. reference to Nicomachus in Anticlaudianus, p. 322. 


Et quasi per numeros rerum secreta prophetat. 
© The word cantar should be contar. Cf. Anticlaudianus, p. 323. 
Indulget numeris tanto Chrysippus amore, 
Ejus ut in verbis numerus factisque resultet 
Semper, et in somnis illum numerare putares. 
“The reference is to Gerbert, the most famous arithmetician of the tenth 
century, and elected Pope in 999 with the title Sylvester II. His Regulae de 
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la orden, la razon, el amor et concordia de los nimeros componia 
todas las cosas; regia el mundo, ordenaba lo poblado, movia los 
cielos, ligaba los elementos, ayuntaba las animas 4 los cuerpos.*® 
Alli la Unidad, quedando virgen, paria fijos de numero infinito.** 
Alli la diferencia de los nimeros numerante et numerado.®? Alli 
la razon por qué el cuento par sea femenino y el impar sea llamado 
masculo.®® 


Entendimiento then takes leave of Arithmetic, apparently 
benefited by this nonsense, and reaches the dwelling of her sister 
Geometry. 

The fifth chapter, dealing with Geometry, is so brief and super- 
ficial that it is difficult to determine the sources. Isidore’s Etymol- 
ogies and the Anticlaudianus, however, were used as in the preced- 
ing chapters. From the latter he derived the description of the 
maiden Geometry. She tells him “cémo su generacion habia 
comenzado en Egipto; que como el rio de Nilo (del cual toda la 
tierra de Egipto es regada) cresciese et cubriese todas las heredades, 
et desatase todas las sefiales, comenzaron 4 partir et dividir la tierra 
con medida; y de alli fué tomado el nombre mio.’’*® She mentions 


Thales and Euclid’ as the founders of the science of geometry, and 
states the most elementary facts concerning optics and perspective. 

On the sixth day’s journey, Entendimiento reaches the top of 
the mountain, where they hear beautiful music. The mistress of 
the palace of Music discourses on the beneficial effects of her art, 


Abaci Numerorum Rationibus and De Numerorum Abaci Rationibus were popu- 
lar arithmetical text-books from the tenth to the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. See Cantor, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, Leipzig, 10907, 
vol. I, pp. 847-878, and Abelson, op. cit., pp. 100-102. 

® This passage is found in the Anticlaudianus, p. 320. 

© Anticlaudianus, p. 320. 


Quomodo principium numeri, fons, mater, origo, 
Est monas, et numeri de se parit unica turbam. 
Quomodo virgo parit, gignens manet integra, simplex 
Sese multiplicat, de sese gignit, et in se 
Incorrupta manet, partus imitata parentis. 

* Mentioned in the Anticlaudianus, p. 320. 

© Anticlaudianus, p. 321. 


Quo juris merito, vel qua ratione, vocetur 
Femina par numerus, impar mas, virgo Minerva. 
® The same explanation is found in the Etym., Lib. III, cap. x, 1. 
” These are mentioned as the founders of Geometry in Anticlaudianus, p. 328. 
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borrowed from Isidore’s Etymologies, Lib. III, cap. xvii, 1-2, and 
mentions Fabula, Lino Tebeo, Anfion, Zeco, Nembrot, Pitagoras 
and Gregorio as the founders of music.*2_ He follows Isidore in 
dividing music into three parts: arménica, orgdnica and métrica. 

Entendimiento then reaches the seventh dwelling, situated on the 
top of the mountain, where they meet Astrology. His request for 
admittance is referred to Verdad, who is accompanied by Sabiduria, 
Naturaleza and Razon. While she consults with her sisters, Astrol- 
ogy tells him that her duty is to consider the height and movement 
of the heavens and stars, but that he can not understand her secrets 
until he has been granted permission to enter. Here ends the part 
of the Vision Delectable which treats of the Seven Liberal Arts. 

It will be seen that the author’s learning did not extend beyond 
the material furnished by the medieval encyclopedic works, and that 
he even used these in an unintelligent fashion. He shows no trace 
of original thinking nor of intellectual curiosity. In composing his 
treatise, he was content to translate for the most part from a work 
which represents the last stage and decadence of the age of compila- 
tions, and he seems to have known nothing of the progress in the 
arts and sciences since that time. He does not appear to have been 
influenced by the enthusiasm for classical and Italian literatures that 
prevailed among the writers of the court of John II. His descrip- 
tion of the Seven Liberal Arts was about as useful for the instruc- 
tion of the Prince of Viana as a primer of the seventeenth century 
would be to a young man to-day. Standing at the very threshold 
of the Renaissance in Spain, he represents the state of knowledge 
in the rest of Europe in the Dark Ages. Only by the study of a 
work of this kind which reflects the decadence of learning in Spain 
can we appreciate fully the immense indebtedness of his country to 
scholars and philosophers of a little later period like Nebrija, 
Hernan Nijiez Pinciano, Arias Barbosa, el Brocense, Luis Vives, 
Sebastian Fox Morcillo and Arias Montano. 

J. P. WickEersHAM CRAWFORD. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


™ Gregory is mentioned in the Anticlaudianus, p. 325. I do not know the 
source for considering Nimrod a musician. The unintelligible Fabula should be 
Jubal, who is mentioned with the others in the Etymologies, Lib. III, cap. xvi, r. 





LA PROCESSION DES TROIS ROIS AT BESANCON 


t- information concerning the dramatic office of Epiphany 

performed during the period of the Renaissance in the metro- 
politan churches of Besancon has been derived, hitherto, from the 
following valuable passage in H. Crombach’s Primitie Gentium, 


seu historia SS. trium Regum Magorum, Colonie Agrippine, 
1654:" 


In basilica Metropolitana S. Ioannis Bisonticensis ex veteri con- 
suetudine in codice rituum adnotata inter Missarum solennia Clerici 
tres personati cum coronis & ornatu regio totidem ministris in vasis 
auro conspicuis regia munera preferentibus, alijs etiam é Clero 
cum baculis argenteis, cum cereis accensis cum thuribulo comitan- 
tibus é sacrario egressi supplicabundi omnes egregia pompa per 
aliquot stationes, quibus inseritur Euangelium, varios ad mysterium 
versus accinunt, tandemque stella duce progressi, munera sua altari 
imponunt. Idipsum olim exhiberi solitum erat in altera metro- 
politana basilica S. Stephani & in Ecclesia colligiata S. Magdalen 
Bisontine; Salinis vero in primaria ede S. Anatolij. Ritum 
omnem mitto ex antiquis codicibus ecclesiarum Metropolitanarum. 
Sed pia hec dramata maiorum nostrorum simplicitati, quam huius 
seculi genio accommodatiora, video ab aliquot annis pretermitti: 
fortasse quod his temporibus animum potius auocare a serijs, quam 
ad sinceram religionem incitare videantur. 

Ex codice rituum Ecclesiz Metropolitane S. Stephani Bison- 
ticensis. 

In Epiphania Domini. 


In Missa ante Euangelium fit processio trium Regum, qui in- 
duuntur amictis, albis, paratis, stolis, & tunicis colore differentibus. 
Apponuntur etiam humeris cappe, dantur capelli cum coronis, & 
unicuique famuli, qui deferant phialas. Finita prosa egrediuntur é 
vestiario, precedentibus cereis, & thuribulo, & duobus choristis: 
quorum iunior cum suo baculo precedit, senior verd sequitur Reges. 


*A bibliography of the Officium Stelle of Epiphany is given by the present 
writer in Modern Language Notes, vol. XX VII (1912), pp. 68-70. The Latin 
passage quoted here from Crombach’s Primitie Gentium (pp. 732-734) has 
been reprinted also by H. Anz, Die lateinischen Magierspiele, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 
142-145. 
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Reliqua sunt ex codice rituum Ecclesiz S. Ioannis, que altera 
est € duabus Metropolitanis basilicis Bisonticensibus. 


Reges eant usque ante altare Beatee Marie cantando: 


Nouz geniture 
Cedit ius nature, 
Contra carnis iura 
Parit virgo pura, 
Nouo quodam iure 
Premitur natura 
Nato Christo. 


Audit non auditum; 
Seruat non attritum 
Virgineum florem 
Mater preter morem: 
Irritansque ritum 
Retinet pudorem 

Nato Christo. 


Totum reseratur, 
Quidquid tegebatur 
Clausum sub figura: 
Prodeunt obscura, 
Iamque iudicatur 
Literz litura 
Nato Christo. 


Ortus veri Dei 
Quem respirant rei 
Miserans eduxit, 
Gratiam reduxit, 
Dies nostre spei 
Dies & illuxit 
Nato Christo. 


Cum autem venerint ante altare B. Mariz, vertendo ante chorum 
tres Reges simul dicant : 


Nos respectu gratiz 
Gentium primitiz 
Spem totius veniz 
Vobis damus hodie. 


Cum venerint in medium simul dicant: 


Cuius stellam vidimus, 
Verum lumen credimus 
Quem Deum cognoscimus 
Adorare venimus. 
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Cum autem processerint paulo ultra, dicant simul: 


Dona damus talia, 
Per que Regis gloria 
Patet, & potentia, 
Qui gubernat omnia. 


In introitu chori dicant simul: 


Ius in auro regium, 
Thure sacerdotium, 
Myrrha munus tertium 
Mortis est indicium. 


Cum autem adscenderint supra ad pulpitum, legant Euangelium 

unusquisque versum suum in hunc modum: 

Reges simul: Dominus vobiscum. 

Cantores: Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Reges: Sequentia S. Euangelij secundum Matthzeum. 

Cantores: Gloria tibi, Domine. 

1. Rex: Cum natus esset Iesus in Bethlehem Iudz, in diebus 
Herodis Regis, ecce Magi ab Oriente venerunt Ierosoly- 
mam, dicentes. 

2. Rex: Ubi est, qui natus est Rex Iudzorum? 

3. Rex: Vidimus enim stellam eius in Oriente. 

Cantores: Et venimus adorare eum. 

1. Rex: Audiens autem Herodes Rex turbatus est, & omnis Iero- 
solyma cum illo. 

2. Rex. Et congregans omnes Principes sacerdotum, & scribas 
populi sciscitabatur ab eis, ubi Christus nasceretur. 

3. Rex: At illi dixerunt ei. 

Cantores: In Bethlehem Iudz. 

1. Rex: Sic enim scriptum est per Prophetam. 

2. Rex: Et tu Bethlehem terra Iuda, nequaquam minima es in 
principibus Iuda. 

3. Rex: Ex te exiet Dux. 

Cantores: Qui regat populum meum Israel. 

1. Rex: Tunc Herodes clam vocatis Magis diligenter ab eis didicit 
tempus stella, quz apparuit eis. 

2. Rex: Et mittens illos in Bethlehem, dixit. 

3. Rex: Ite & interrogate diligenter de puero: & cum inueneritis 
renunciate mihi. 

Cantores: Ut & ego veniens adorem eum. <p. 734> 

I. Rex: Qui cum audissent Regem, abierunt. 

2. Rex: Et ecce stella, quam viderant in Oriente, antecedebat eos, 
usque dum veniens staret supra ubi erat puer. 
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3. Rex: Videntes autem stellam. 
Cantores: Gauisi sunt gaudio magno valde. 
Rex: Et intrantes domum inuenerunt puerum cum Maria matre 
eius. 
Rex: Et procidentes adorauerunt eum. 
Rex. Et apertis thesauris suis. 
antores: Obtulerunt ei munera. 
Rex: Aurum. 
Rex: Thus. 
Rex: Et myrrham. 
Rex: Et responso accepto in somnis. 
Rex: Ne redirent ad Herodem. 
Rex: Per aliam viam reuersi sunt in regionem suam. 
In eodem loco dicat 1. Rex, ostendens stellam alijs: Ecce stella. 
2. Rex: Ecce stella. 
3. Rex: Ecce stella. 
Omnes simul: In Oriente przeuisa: iterum precedet nos lucida. 
Postea descendunt: cum descenderint usque in introitum chori, 
dicant pariter : 


Cuius stellam vidimus, 
Verum lumen credimus. 
Quem Deum cognouimus, 
Adorare venimus. 


Cum venerint iuxta candelabrum, dicant simul: 


Dona damus talia 
Per que Regis gloria, 
Patet, & potentia, 

Qui gubernat omnia. 


Cum autem venerint ante altare maius, offerant super altare, 
scilicet : 

Rex cum auro & dicat: Ius in auro regium. 

2. Rex offerat similiter dicens: Thure sacerdotium. 
3. Rex pariter offerens dicat: Myrrha munus tertium 
Mortis est indicium. 
Hec ex codice S. Ioannis; at in libro S. Stephani sub finem hzec 
habes : 

Postea pergunt ante maius altare: ibique flexis genibus offerunt 
sua munera cum coronis, inde recedentes unus per ianuam S. Aga- 
piti, alius per magnam ianuam & tertius per portam Beate Marie 
in vestiarium reuertuntur. 


This passage provides us with the following information: 
(1) a summary of the Officium Stelle at the Church of St. John, 
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(2) an account of the opening procession of the Officium Stelle at 
the Church of St. Stephen, (3). a text, substantially complete, of 
the Officium from St. John’s, and (4) the closing rubric of the 
Officium from St. Stephen’s. Although the Latin document, then, 
concerns both St. Stephen’s and St. John’s, it provides a complete 
text only from the latter church. According to this text, the 
dramatic office is an integral part of the Mass of Epiphany,—a 
dramatization, one might say, of the Gospel of the day. The office 
divides itself readily into the following three parts: (1) a pro- 
cession of the Three Kings, who sing four stanzas of the cantio 
Nove geniture,? and the cantio Nos respectu gratie;* (2) a sing- 
ing of the Gospel distributed in four parts among the Three Kings 
and the cantors; and (3) the procession of the Three Kings to 
the main altar for their final oblation. In rubrics as to dramatic 
ceremonial the text from St. John’s is almost entirely wanting. 

From the data provided in the Latin passage above, we infer 
that an Officium Stelle closely resembling that of St. John’s was 
performed regularly at the Church of St. Stephen; concerning this 
Officium at St. Stephen’s, however, we have had, hitherto, no com- 
plete information. Crombach gives us an account of the opening 
and close of the office, and leaves with us the impression that the 
body of the office was identical with that of the office at St. John’s. 
The natural desire of investigators for further knowledge concern- 
ing the Epiphany office at St. Stephen’s finds considerable satis- 
faction from a passage in Manuscript 109 in the Bibliothéque de la 
Ville at Besancon. 

The nature of this manuscript is best indicated by the following 
three contemporary entries at the beginning: 


(1) <fol i'> Liber Ceremoniarum & | Officiorum diuinorum 
que | fiunt in ecclesia sancti | Stephani Bisuntini | singulis diebus, 
ut | habetur in calendario | A francisco Guenard presbytero, & | in 
eadem ecclesia succentore | conscriptus. anno Domini. 1629. 

(2) <fol. ii> Ex libris Francisci | Guenard, in ecclesia 
Metropolitana sancti | Stephani Bisuntini, | succentoris. 1629. 

(3) <fol. iii*> Liber, in quo continentur Ceremoniz, & Officia 
quotidiana, que fieri solent in Ecclesia Metropolitana Sancti 

*See Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, vol. XX, Leipzig, 1805, p. 63. 

* See id., vol. I, Leipzig, 1886, p. 160. 
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Stephani Bisuntini, uulgari sermone conscripta, ut & ipsi Pueri 
symphoniaci, ea que dicere quare agere debent, facilius intelligant : 
a Francisco Guenard presbytero, & in supradicta Ecclesia suc- 
centore, collecta; & in unum eundemque librum congesta; ut in 
Calendario (quod quidem Indicis loco, ac Tabulz libri eiusdem 
haberi potest) unusquisque facile animaduertet. Absolutus Calen- 
dis Decembris Anno salutis M. DC. XXIX. 


From these entries it appears that the document before us is 
a French version of the canonical Latin Ceremoniale in use in the 
Church of St. Stephen at Besangon. This vernacular version was 
made in 1629 by one Frangois Guenard, a priest and subcantor of 
St. Stephen’s, for the use of choir-boys. Of the age of the Latin 
original* the translator tells us nothing. From the detailed at- 
tention given to the ceremonial duties of choir-boys, and from 
the care shown throughout in cross-references, it appears that 
Guenard’s intention was to provide a useful manual rather than an 
accurate translation. 


For the dramatic ceremonial of Epiphany the manuscript pro- 
vides the following text :° 


PouR LA PROCESSION DES TROIS Rots. 


Pendant que l’on dit Tierce on habille trois petits garcons a la 
mode de pages de Perses auec habillements a ce propres, l'un 
desquelz on doibt noircir par le uisage et les mains, qui represente le 
Roy more, et tous trois tiennent en main une coupe, et apres 
l’Epistre les deux sieurs altaristes auec les deux sieurs choristes 
s’en uont au reuestiaire ensemble du sieur surchantre, pour s’habiller 
en Roys scauoir les deux sieurs alteristes et surchantre, auec aulbes, 
Tunicques, et pluuiales toutes de diuerses couleurs auec les ceintures 
et chapeaux coronnez a ce propres ayant chascun la palme en main 
et chascun un liburet ott est noté et escript ce qui doibuent fere et 
chanter: Estans ainsi habillez, le plus jeune choriste ua deuant 


*I have no information concerning the Latin original of the French docu- 
ment, or concerning the age of the documents from which Crombach quotes. 
No mention of the Officium Stelle is made in any of the following: Besancon 
MS. 99, Rituale Bisuntinum, saec. XV in.; Besancon MS. to1, Ordinarium 
Bisuntinum, saec. XV; Ceremonial du Diocése de Besangon, Besancon, 1682; 
Ceremonial du Diocése de Besangon, Besancon, 1707. 

* Besancon, Bibliothéque de la Ville, MS. 100, pp. 44-46. I retain the 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and accentuation of the manuscript. I 
have expanded abbreviations by Italics. 
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lautel de nostre Dame et les choriaux portantz les chandeliers et 
cierges allumez, puis lesdits trois Roys, et les pages apres eux 
chascun a l’endroit de son maistre, le plus anciens choriste ua le 
dernier, et la estans Ilz chantent a haulte uoix Nouz geniture qui 
est la premiere pause. Dez la Ilz s’en uont au droit de la chapelle 
du Saint Suaire, et font la seconde pause chantans le second uerset, 
la troizieme pause se faict a lendroit de la sepulture de fut monsieur 
Baldoux, la quatriesme <p. 45> se faict en la chapelle ou Cymitiere 
des Comtes. La cinquieme au milieu de la nefz, la sixieme souk 
le Jube. Nota que le plus Jeune choriste et les choriaux se doibuent 
retourner uers lesdits trois Rois pendant qu’ilz chantent lesdits 
uersetz. 

Apres cela, Ilz montent tous sur le Jube pour y chanter |’Eu- 
angile Cum natus esset. Le diacre commence,® estant a la droicte,® 
le soubdiacre suyt* qui est au milieu des trois,’ puis le surchantre 
qui est a la gauche, et la chantent comme elle est notée dedans ces 
petits liburetz, et la musicque respond, et quand Ilz arriuent a ces 
parolles icy. Aurum. Thus, et Myrrham, les pages qui demeurent 
dernier® les trois Rois, presentent leur couppes chascun a son 
maistre, le premier Roy commence a chanter Aurum. monstrant 
et leuant ladite couppe, le second chante Thus, faisant comme le 
premier, le troiziesme chante Et myrrham faisant comme les deux 
autres, les pages reprennent lesdites couppes. 

L’Euangile dict, le premier Roy chante Ecce stella, la monstrant 
au doibt, ou auec la main ouuerte, laquelle Estoille doibt estre 
arrestée au droit du pulpite qu’est au choeur, le second Roy et le 
troizieme font de mesme, et immediatement tous trois ensembles 
chantent® In oriente pruisa iterum precedet nos lucida. 

Puis ilz descendent du Jube et s’en uont tous au milieu du choeur 
deuant le grand chandelier, et 1a chantent le uerset de la septieme 
station, comme elle est dedans ces petits libures, et de 1a s’en uont 
deuant le grand autel, et la estants 4 genoux ilz chantent le huictieme 
uerset. Les pages leur donnent leur couppes a chascun la sienne, 
et les offrent au sieur’® qui dit la grande Messe, le premier Roy 
chantant tout seul Jus in auro regium presentant’! sa couppe et sa 
coronne, le second chante Thure sacerdotium presentant aussi sa 
couppe et sa corone, le troizieme chante Myrrha munus tertium 
<p. 46> mortis est indicium. puis tous trois ensembles Ilz repetent 
Mortis est indicium. Cela faict le Siewr qui dit la grande Messe 


** Supplied from the left margin. 

™ Supplied from the left margin. 

* Preceded by the word derriere, barred with a black line. 

* Preceded by the word Ilz, barred with a black line. 

* Written above the word plus, which is barred by a black line. 

* Preceded by the words Le second, which are barred by a black line. 
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commence a chanter Credo in unum Deum. Ce pendant les Rois 
sen uont, le premier par la porte Saimt Agapit, le second par la 
porte du choeur, et le troizieme par la porte du costé de nostre 
Dame. et tous trois se rendent au uestiaire pour mettre bas leurs 
habillementz, et les pages suyuent leur maistre. Les deux Sieurs 
altaristes s’en retournent au grand autel, et les choristes au Choeur.'? 


Although the liturgical text for which this ceremonial is pro- 
vided differs in no substantial detail from the Latin text given 
above from the Church of St. John, in indications as to impersona- 
tion and dramatic action the French text is somewhat more gener- 
ous. The office here consists of three parts: (1) a procession, 
(2) a singing of the Gospel, and (3) the oblation. The cantiones 
used in the procession appear to be the same as those in use at St. 
John’s, providing eight stanzas for eight stations. We are told 
that the boys who served as pages to the kings wore Persian cos- 
tume, and that one of them had his face and hands blacked for the 
impersonation of a Moor. As to the singing of the Gospel the 
details are especially interesting. The Gospel was sung not supra 
ad pulpitum, as in the version from St. John’s, but upon the rood- 
loft (“sur le Jube”). The sentences of the Gospel are distributed 
in four parts among the Three Kings and the cantor. At the 
singing of the words Obtulerunt ei munera, the pages handed to 
the kings their cups, each king raising his cup aloft as he took his 
part in singing the significant series Aurum, Thus, et Myrrham. 

The significance of the new French text lies, however, not so 
much in the fresh details of ceremonial as in the indication of 
pious care spent in maintaining a famous tradition of Epiphany. 
At a time when liturgical drama was waning in France, a devoted 
canon of St. Stephen’s in Besancon translated into the vernacular 
and placed more securely in the hands of his choir-boys the relevant 
details of a picturesque and precious dramatic office. 

KarL YOUNG. 

University oF WISCONSIN. 


* Followed by the words: Il y a Miserere apres la grande Messe... 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE CHANSON DE WILLAME 
I 
THE REFRAIN 


NE of the most striking features of the Chanson de Willame 
is the refrain, or rather the three refrains : “ Lundi al vespre,” 
“ Joesdi al vespre,” and “Lores fu mecresdi.” In this poem of 
3553 lines a refrain line is found forty-one times, at very irregular 
intervals of from 8 to 473 lines apart, beginning with line 1o and 
ending with line 3550. In general, the refrains occur much more 
frequently in the first part of the poem, where the Jaisses are very 
short and the text apparently often abridged, and they are much 
farther apart in the Renoart portion of the poem where also the 
laisses are often quite long. It is very rare that they are a propos 
when read in connection. In fact, if one should insert them forty- 
one times at random, the chances are that almost as many cases 
would be found making sense as at present. Perhaps I should 
say further that the refrain is regularly accompanied by a long line 
with which it is in assonance, and that it may be in assonance with 
the following Jaisse, or with the Jaisse in the middle of which it is 
placed, or be placed between two Jaisses without being in assonance 
with either. 

Attempts have been made to give a chronology of the poem, 
based on this refrain, the most elaborate being that of Fr. Rechnitz.? 
The results, to say the least, are not convincing. The time is too 
indefinite, the events are too confused, and the unity of the work 
itself is too uncertain. The chronology of Rechnitz offers no more 
assurance of being correct than any one of a dozen different com- 
binations. 

As to the purpose or significance of the refrain, perhaps the 
discussions have been of some value. It has been suggested that 
the chief refrain, “ Lundi al vespre,” which occurs thirty-one times, 

* Zeit. fiir rom. Phil., 32, p. 184. 

84 
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refers to Vivien’s death on the last day of the battle, and that the 
other refrains are in imitation of this and refer to the last days of 
the respective battles related in that part of the text in which they 
are found. Some such explanation as this naturally enough occurs 
to one reading the poem, and is borne out by the text as far as it 
throws any light on the subject—which is not very far. 

In comparing La Chanson de Willame with the related poems, 
April, 1910, in a course on the development of the Old French 
epics, an idea came to me of the importance of this refrain as a key 
to divers elements in the composition of the Willame,—an idea 
which does not seem to have been used by any of the critics of this 
material. A few words on the order of these refrains in the poem 
and the accompanying table will make clear my meaning. 

The first refrain is the “ Lundi al vespre,” which is found nine- 
teen times up to verse 1062. Then with verse 1126 begins the 
“ Jeudi al vespre” refrain, which occurs seven times ending with 
verse 1481. With verse 1584 the “ Lundi” refrain comes in again 
and occurs three times ending with verse 1760. After that the 
“Lores fu Mecredi” refrain occurs in verse 1779 and is found 
three times ending with verse 1978. Finally, with verse 2090 the 
“Lundi” refrain begins for the third time and continues to the end, 
verse 3550, being found nine times in these last 1464 lines. Divid- 
ing the poem according to the refrain, then, there would be five 
parts, Nos. 1, 3, and 5 having the “ Lundi” refrain, No. 2 having 
the “ Jeudi” refrain, and No. 4 the “ Mercredi” refrain. 

After making a comparison of the Willame with the Covenant 
Vivien and the Aliscans (the two poems which are parallel to parts 
of it), I discovered that when I had indicated all the important 
‘ events and passages of the Willame found in these two poems there 
were left unaccounted for substantially parts two and four of that 
text, the parts in which are found the two refrains “ Jeudi al vespre” 
and “Lores fu Mecredi.” In other words, all the important events 
of the Willame related in the “ Lundi al vespre” portions are to be 
found in the Covenant and Aliscans, while none of the events in the 

*Suchier, La Changon de Guillelme, Halle, Niemeyer, 1911, p. LVIII. In 
regarding this significance of the refrains as plausible I do not at all agree with 


Suchier in his theories as to an original Vivien epic, nor do I accept his further 
divisions and development of the poem. 
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“Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” portions is found in these poems. This 
situation will be made clear by the summarized table given below: 


SUMMARIZED TABLE 
Reiain te W ‘liame : Skee of Willame Division of Covenant-Aliscans 
Lundi al vespre 1106 lines 1882 lines, 
Ig times (10-1062) (1-1106) C 1-1229; 1328-1567 ; 
1628-2651 ; 1767-1894. 
A 61-236; 323-407. 











Jeudi al vespre 40! lines No correspondence (except a 
7 times (1126-1481) (1107-1507) few brief passages that 
repeat the Lundi text). 


Lundi al vespre 253 lines 702 lines. 
3 times (1584-1760) (1508-1760) C 1230-1327; 1568-1627; 
(Last 33 lines are a transi- 1652-1766 ; 1894-1917. 
tional passage to connect| 4 1-60; 237-322; 408-666. 
part 3 with part 4) 


Lores fu mecredi 219 lines No correspondence. 
3 times (1779-1978) (1761-1979) 


Lundi al vespre 1574 lines 7844 lines. 
9 times (2090-3550) (1980-3553) A 667-8510. 














A detailed table will be given in part II of this article showing 
the chapter headings and important points of the reconstruction I 
have made of those parts of the Chanson de Willame which it has in 
common with the Covenant Vivien and Aliscans, and also similar 
chapter headings for the portions of its text for which no parallel 
is to be found in the latter two poems. The table gives, in a parallel 
column, line indications in the Willame for the portions of the text 
in which these chapters are found, and likewise the refrain indica- 
tions for these portions. A glance at this table makes certain facts 
clear at once. The “Lundi al vespre” portions of the text are in 
constant and substantial agreement with the Covenant and Aliscans. 
Every chapter found in these portions of the Willame is likewise 
found in the other two poems. The only important incident worth 
mentioning which might be considered an exception is the Tedbalt- 
Estourmi episode, which I have discussed in the reconstruction, and 
which I have considered to be a later introduction into the Vivien 
combat with Deramé.* Outside of this there is nothing in the 


* A part of the text, even in the lines containing the Tedbalt-Estourmi episode, 
is parallel with that of the Covenant, due, I should say, to the interweaving of 
this episode with the original text. I refer especially to such facts as the arrival 
and numbers of the enemy, the numbers of the French, reference to Vivien’s 
vow, etc. 
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“Lundi” portions of the Willame that does not correspond with the 
parallel parts of the Covenant-Aliscans, except minor details and a 
few short passages evidently inserted as connecting links with the 
other portions of the text. The table and reconstruction with de- 
tailed references should leave no doubt that the “ Lundi al vespre” 
part of the Willame and the Covenant-Aliscans have a common 
original. 


THE JEUDI AND MERCREDI PorTIONS OF THE Willame 


However, the table also shows that there is a considerable por- 
tion of the Willame text, some six hundred lines in two distinct 
passages, where the action recounted has no parallel in the Covenant- 
Aliscans.* These passages, the table further shows, correspond 
substantially with those parts of the Willame containing the “ Jeudi 
al vespre”’ and the “Lores fu Mecredi” refrains.5 What are the 
events of these portions of the Willame? 

In the first passage, of approximately four hundred lines,® where 
we have the seven “ Jeudi” refrains, the following account is found, 
after the arrival of William’s first army at Archamp, and his sur- 
prise of the unarmed pagans, related in the “Lundi” part im- 
mediately preceding this.’ First, after a laisse of 12 lines describ- 
ing the arming of the Saracens, we are told in a /Jaisse of 9 lines® 
that the battle lasted Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and did not 
cease until Thursday, when of all of William’s men only three 
remained alive. This, it should be noted, is the account of Wil- 
liam’s part in the famous battle of Archamp which is related at 

*Willame 1107-1507, 1761-1979. I should not insist in most cases on the 
exact lines that I have chosen for the beginning and end of these passages, but 
they are at least approximately correct. 

* Willame 1126-1481, 1761-1979. It will be noticed that both these refrains 
are entirely included in the text I mention in note above as not contained in the 
Covenant-Aliscans. Usually a considerable number of lines intervene between 
the Lundi and the other refrains and no arrangement of Jaisses or rhymes shows 
with which refrain it should be taken. 

*W 1107-1507. 

"It should be noted that this preceding Jaisse, 1082-1106, must be compared 
with the corresponding passages, 1562-1703, to see the real situation here. It is 
evident in the first passage that portions of the text, especially the arrival of Gui, 


have been cut out to make it correspond better with the episodes that follow. 
*W 1119-1127. 
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such length in the Covenant-Aliscans, and is the center of the poem. 
It is true that the Willame relates it again as a so-called second 
expedition and includes a few incidents, but in the second case also 
it is summarized in two short Jaisses.® There is hardly need to say 
that such brevity was not found in the original. It is, as its form 
indicates, merely a statement of a famous battle, with the result that 
is necessary in order that the compiler of the Willame may intro- 
duce in connection the episodes that follow in the poem. 

The three persons mentioned above who remained alive are, 
according to the Willame, Girart, Guischart, and William himself. 
Then follow about forty lines which describe the killing of Girart.?° 
After this, in about fifty lines more, is described the killing of 
Guischart."! 

That events of the battle should be passed over entirely and the 
killing of these two knights related at length, seems strange. Nor 
is it clearer why these two especially should be chosen.’ Perhaps 
I should call attention to the fact that it is entirely in disagreement 
with the “ Lundi al vespre”’ portion of the the text, where they are 
mentioned among the nephews of William who are captured and 
later released. 

It should be said further that while the killing of these two 
knights resembles considerably the wounding of Vivien’* in the 
preceding text, much more remarkable is the resemblance of the 
two accounts to each other. For example, of the fifty lines re- 
counting the killing of Guischart, twenty-three are found in the 

°W 1704-1728. 

* W 1135-1174. 

™W 1175-1223. 

*T have no wish to enter here into the discussion of who were killed or 
captured in the original passage. Proper names are used and changed too care- 
lessly in the copies of these old poems to allow such points to be of decisive value 
in determining originals. I should merely call attention, however, to the fact 
that in the other poems of the William cycle in general the capture of these 
knights is the tradition that is followed, and not the killing. If these passages 
where they are killed represent the original, rather than the text of the “ Lundi” 
portions and the Aliscans, we should have the older tradition still existing side 
by side with that of the Aliscans and one might ask in that case why this older 
tradition has been so generally disregarded by the poems of the cycle. I know 
that the answer of growing clemency, of capture rather than killing, will be used; 
but this doctrine would revive Vivien and even Roland himself. 

* See W 772-785. Also Covenant (William and Vivien). 
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similar passage on Girart. These lines are either literally the same, 
or with part of them there is just the change necessary to transfer 
them from one assonance to another.’* Also about seven other 
lines of the Guischart incident are found in a similar scene applying 
to Vivien.” If these passages are original, we can certainly say 
that the old poet was exceedingly economical in imagination at this 
point. Many instances can be pointed out where the merest scribe 
has displayed equal invention. After the killing of Girart and 
Guischart the remainder of the “ Jeudi al Vespre” portion of the 
text'® runs as follows: 


With the dead body of Guischart William flees back to Orange. 
Guibore during his absence has assembled a second army of 30,000 
men and is feasting the leaders in the palace when William arrives. 
She herself descends and opens the gate for him. He places in her 
arms the dead body of her only blood relative among the Chris- 
tians,** and laments in despair over his great loss. Guiborc, rising 
above her own grief, encourages him, tells him of the second army, 
and asks his permission to deceive them as to the true situation. 
She dries her tears, returns with a song on her lips, and tells them 
William has won the battle and killed Deramé, but has lost all his 
men. Ten thousand Saracens are left on the shore with rich 
boviy. There is no wind for them to return and she urges the men 
to go with William to attack them. Then she serves supper to 
William, whose prowess at the table fully equals his fame in war. 
When William asks who will hold his fief if he is killed, the fifteen 
year old brother of Vivien, Gui, comes forward. He is gruffly 
chided for his presumption by William, who entrusts him to 
Guiborc. Then William sleeps, and at vespers (next day?) arms 
himself and sets out for Archamp with 30,000 men. 


This, it seems to me, is clearly a late connecting passage, of 
which the spurious composition is most evident. To mention all 
the reasons for considering it a late invention would be unnecessary. 
I shall give a number. 

1. How did Guibore know that William would need a second 
army, and if she did, how, in the few days after William departed 
taking with him all the troops, could she have collected 30,000 men? 


* See W 1133-1166 and 1175-1210. 

* See W 1211-1222 and 772-785. 

* W 1224-1507. 

* This, it should be noted, is merely a continuation of the Guischart episode. 
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2. The deception of this army by telling them that Deramé was 
killed and the battle won, is not mentioned again. The real situa- 
tion is evident when they arrive at Archamp, but no one mentions it. 

3. The passage where Guiborc meets William at the gate and he 
asks her when she became his porter, is clearly inspired by the 
famous porter scene, found in the “Lundi” text and in Aliscans, 
when Guiborc refuses to allow him to enter, dressed as he is in 
Saracen armor. There is no point to the incident here. 

4. William’s despair and Guiborc’s rdle as comforter are the 
same as in the famous porter scene just mentioned. The compiler 
is clearly exploiting the traditional role of Guiborc.'§ 

5. That this part of the poem can not be very early is seen 
by the references to Floovent and Girart de Viane, and especially 
by the statement of Guibore that “This was the custom of your 
great family, when they went to win other lands, and at all times 
died on the battle field.” This indicates, it seems to me, that the 
cycle of William, with a number of its related poems recounting 
the exploits of his family, was already formed.’® 

6. Finally, what is not inspired by the famous scene in Orange 


referred to in 3 and 4, or obviously invented, is copied literally from 
the first expedition. For example, the last 108 lines of this 
“Jeudi” portion?® recount (1) William’s supper,” (2) the Gui 


*In the famous scene at Orange, after William’s defeat, he tells Guiborc 
that she has lost no blood relative in the battle as he had, and has nothing to 
weep for (W 2409-10). It would seem that the inventor of this episode intended 
to show that Guiborc also could see her nephew killed and remain as heroic 
as ever. 

* Suchier, La Changon de Guillelme, page 9, note v. 1326, may well ask, hold- 
ing as he does this for a part of the original poem, who were these relatives of 
William who had been killed. But his suggestion that it was Oliver and also 
that Aimer and Bueve Cornebut might be dead is to strain after an explanation 
that will fit the theory of early composition. The real reference is obvious. 
Guiborc’s words give too good a definition of the spirit of the Narbonnese family 
to have been invented before that family was formed. 

* W 1400-1507. My division by exact lines is, of course, arbitrary, but is at 
least approximate. Compare these with verses 1041-1085. 

* This supper of William, as I show, agrees for the most part literally with 
that of Girart related in the first passage. Wherever the ultimate original may 
have been found, the description is quite clearly out of place here. The castle 
is supposed to be filled with the leaders of this second army, who are to be kept 
in ignorance of William’s sore straits. But William is said to seat himself at a 
lower table, because he cannot for grief go to a higher one. He eats as if alone 
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incident, and (3) the arming next day. The supper and arming 
are told in sixty lines. Thirty-eight of these sixty lines are found 
literally in the first expedition and the rest are unimportant. Also, 
the Gui incident of forty-eight lines was in all probability cut out 
of this first expedition, where it really belongs, in order to make 
place for the Girart and Guischart episodes and to save Gui for the 
second expedition.2?_ In brief, all this last part of the “Jeudi” 
text is most evidently a late connecting passage written by a com- 
piler who is not even content to draw his inspiration from similar 
scenes in the original, but often copies these largely outright, thus 
repeating his text and introducing besides many contradictions in 
details.2* That all this second part of the “Jeudi” portion is of 
this late and spurious character is an additional reason, if any is 
needed, for considering the first part, the killing of Girart and 
Guischart, as having a similar origin. Those episodes are related 
in a similar manner, very largely by repetition, and show a similar 
lack of merit and originality. 

Following the “ Jeudi” text, which I have just treated, we have 
” refrain again running parallel to 


about 250 lines with the “ Lundi 
the Covenant, in which is related Gui’s escape from Orange and 
arrival at Archamp in time for the battle, the beginning of William’s 
attack, which has a number of the same lines that are found in the 
first attack, and then again the compiler of the Willame summarizes 
the battle of Aliscans in twenty-five lines, ending with the statement 


and gives free expression to his grief. It seems, in fact, to be inspired by the 
similar scene in Orange before William sets out to Louis’s court. As I have 
already mentioned, that scene has furnished the inspiration for most of the inci- 
dents in this “ Jeudi” part. Four lines of this supper are to be found there liter- 
ally. (See W 2389-2302.) 

* My reasons for saying that the Gui incident belonged in the first expedi- 
tion (following v. 1085) are: (1) that he was called for in Vivien’s message to 
William; (2) he is found here in the Covenant; (3) the transposition to this 
point is obviously for the purpose of connecting Gui with the second expedition, 
where he plays a large rdéle in the “ Lores fu Mecredi” part. For these reasons 
I consider the Gui incident in question as copied from the “Lundi” part, aad 
admit it as such, but nothing important in my theory depends upon it. 

* A contradiction of this sort is found, W 1378-1383. In deceiving the men 
Guibore uses some of the lines that are found at the beginning of William’s 
attack on the pagans (see 1098-1093; also 1679-1683). One of these is that 
there was no wind, so the pagans could not sail. But how does she know here 
beforehand that there will be no wind before William arrives? 
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that the nephews of William are captured and all are killed except 
William and Gui,‘ the latter being excepted in the last line.?® 

In the remainder of this “Lundi” portion of the text, 33 
lines,2® we have an introduction to the Gui episode that follows 
in the “Lores fu mecredi” portion. The lines here relate Gui’s 
complaint of fatigue and hunger and are substantially parallel with 
the first lines of the “Lores fu Mecredi” text that immediately 
follow.27 I consider them a connecting passage introduced into the 
“Lundi” text to join it more easily with the Gui episode that 
follows.*® 

Then begins the text containing the “ Lores fu Mecredi” refrain, 


a passage of 219 lines.2® The action of this portion is the 
following : 


Gui complains again of hunger and fatigue. William advises 
him to go to the camp of the Saracens which they had surprised, 
to eat bread, but to drink little wine. Gui goes, but eats little bread 
and drinks much wine. William in the meantime is hard pressed, 
is unhorsed and wounded, and cries to Gui for aid. The latter 
hastens to the relief and with his terrible blows cuts men and 


horses in two, so that the pagans are in such terror that 20,000 of 
them turn in flight.2° Gui now gives his uncle his horse and 
William presents a comical aspect with Gui’s stirrups coming up 


* W 1704-1728. These are named here as Bertram, Guielin, Guischart, Galter 
and Reiner. Elsewhere (see vv. 2009, 3154) Girart is included. As in all the 
other versions, with proper names in general the Willame is very careless, many 
changes occurring. 

*>W 1728. 

* W 1729-1761. 

* Cf. W 1739-1749 with 1763-7. It is worth while again to call attention to 
this striking repetition, which occurs quite regularly at transition points of the 
refrains or between the text of the “ Lundi” portion and the “ Jeudi” or “ Mer- 
credi” portions. 

*T shall not enter here into the various reasons for it. Some of them are: 
(1) it is clearly a transition point; (2) the “Lundi” and “ Mercredi” texts 
partly repeat each other; (3) the incident is not found in the Covenant text; (4) 
it is an evident development from the legitimate “ Lundi” and Covenant pas- 
sages where William tells Gui he can’t endure the fatigue and fasting of battle; 
(5) finally, the tone is late. 

*W 1761-1979. 

* W 1847-1858. The poet may well say that it was a great miracle when we 
recall that Gui was a youth of fifteen and small. Such miracles are common 
enough, however, in the late epic, when, with the Enfances, mere children became 
the heroes and outdid the feats of Roland, Oliver, Charlemagne, and William. 
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to his knees.** As he rides across the field, Deramé, who is lying 
hidden among the dead, mounts his horse and comes to attack 
William, who refuses Gui’s entreaties to return his horse and allow 
him the combat. In the joust William cuts off the Saracen’s leg 
and he falls to the earth. William seizes his magnificent horse, 
Deramé bemoans its loss, and William tells him to care for his leg, 
and that he will look out for the horse.*2 Then William and Gui 
trade horses and while William is changing their saddles, Gui 
notices Deramé writhing on the earth and cuts off his head. Wil- 
liam reproves him for this act against a wounded man, but Gui 


replies with his characteristic practical sense and William is 
contented. 


The last two lines of this portion of the text are: “Lores fu 
Mecredi, Now William had won his battle.”’** It is exactly here— 
I merely mention it and shall take up. the question later—that the 
critics have generally placed the end of the early poem of William.** 

The entire “Lores fu Mecredi” portion I consider as a later 
insertion without original authority. Some of my reasons for this, 
briefly stated, are as follows: 

1. It is not found in the Covenant-Aliscans text. Why was it 
left out if in the original? Why, if original, has it not entered 
more largely into the epic tradition of the William cycle? It was 
not destroyed early by the substitution of the Renoart ending, for 
we see them both side by side here. Why, if he were such a hero 
at so early a date, was Gui so neglected in the William epics? His 
exploits here are such as would appeal to later taste and would be 
used for further elaboration, if created before the end of epic 
invention, or in time to have a history in the William cycle. 

2. Not only is this incident absent in the Covenant-Aliscans, but 
it is also not found in the “ Lundi” text of the Willame, with which 

*W 1781-2. The tone is in keeping with the wine episode. However, 
William’s dignity is perhaps as great as that of the great king Deramé, whom 
we find a few lines below hiding among the dead. 

* There is no need to call the attention of anyone who is familiar with these 
poems to the fact that the killing of Deramé here is substantially that of the 
killing of Alderufe as recounted in the “Lundi” text of the Willame (2091- 
2208) and in the Aliscans (1086-1367). There can be no doubt that they have 


the same original. The only question is whether it was Alderufe or Deramé who 
was killed in this scene in the original. 


*W 1978-0. 
* Weeks, Rom., 1900, p. 7; Suchier, Ch. de Guill. (esp. p. iv). 
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it is in general wholly contradictory. For example, the battle is 
not won in the “ Lundi” text, Deramé is apparently still alive, Gui 
is not mentioned (by name at least) among the rescued prisoners.*® 

More important, wherever there are evident references to this 
episode in the “Lundi” text they are obvious insertions.*® An 
example of this sort is the death scene of Vivien. Although Gui is 
supposed to be with William, not a word is uttered of him or by 
him, in the fine passage where William mourns over this brother 
whom Gui is supposed to have avenged. He gives no help to 
William in his attempt to carry back Vivien’s body and it is only 
when the scene is all over that it occurs to the compiler of the 
Willame that Gui is still on the stage. He has him captured in as 
few lines as possible and apparently, unless he escaped under an 
alias, he is still in captivity. 

If, as some critics hold, the Gui incident is in the original text, 
and the Lundi and Aliscans text has revised it, why should there 
be these obviously inserted passages in the “ Lundi” text referring 
to it? At least, it is much simpler to consider this a late invented 
episode, badly fitted into the “Lundi” text. 

3. The Gui episode is lacking in the dignity, seriousness, and 
epic tone of the best and apparently primitive scenes of this poem.** 
Gui as an avenger of Vivien and original hero of an Archamp 
victory is little or no better than Renoart. His youthful prowess 
is entirely improbable, as are a number of the incidents of this 
supposed victory and killing of Deramé.** 

4. The tone and incidents of the Gui episode are entirely in 
keeping with those later outgrowths of the epics, the Enfances, 

*T understand, of course, that critics would place the end here and regard 
all the rest of the Willame, the Aliscans in fact, as without authority to establish 


its original. They would cut out the Death Scene of Vivien, the Porter Scene, 
the Court Scene, etc. 

* See W 1728; 1729-1760; 1985; 2071-2085. 

“J risk placing under this head Vivien’s refusal to flee on account of his 
vow, his death scenes, William’s greeting by Guibore at Orange after the defeat, 
and the scene at Louis’s court when he comes to seek aid. I am, of course, aware 
of the rashness of such an opinion, as perhaps the more orthodox view would be 
to hold that nothing in the Covenant-Aliscans as we now have it likely resembled 
anything that was in the original poem. 

*I refer to his hunger, his marvellous blows, the flight of 20,000 Saracens, 
Deramé’s concealment among the dead and mysterious appearance, etc. 
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where we have mere youths performing such improbable deeds and 
outshining the veteran epic warriors. 

5. The episode is an entirely natural late development from the 
passage where Gui was, most properly, told that he was too young 
to endure the hunger and thirst, the fatigues and privations of the 
battlefield.*® 

6. Finally, the pretended killing of Deramé is only a copy of 
the killing of Alderufe, found in the “ Lundi” portion of the text, 
following the death of Vivien, and at the corresponding point in the 
Aliscans. Its resemblance with the Alderufe incident, which is 
obvious, has, of course, already been pointed out by critics, and is 
not in doubt. The question to be decided is which is original, the 
killing of Alderufe or the killing of Deramé. I consider the former 
to be so, for the following reasons, in addition to the more 
general ones I have given above: 

(a) Deramé’s concealment among the dead is strange and lack- 
ing in dignity for the great pagan leader. 

(b) The famous horse which William captures and Deramé 
regrets is entirely without significance, in fact embarrassingly out 
of place here.*° 

(c) In the Alderufe episode the horse is called Florescele. 
Here the compiler does not give it a name, perhaps to make his 
plagiarism less evident. 

(d) In the Alderufe incident this horse is the means of William’s 
escaping the enemy in his flight to Orange. In this episode it 
serves no purpose at all, and William immediately trades it to Gui* 
for his own, evidently so that he can win it again in the Alderufe 
episode. Why did he give up such a prize?** In brief, while the 

*° W 1525-0; Covenant 1165-1176. 

“If anyone should say that the virtues of the horse are not insisted on to 
the same extent here as in the Alderufe, why then bring in the horse at all, 
which serves no purpose whatever in the after events of the Gui episode. 

“ There is no reason to think the horse of Gui, which had been left behind 
by William, was of such great excellence, and that William, a veteran, should be 
bested by a fifteen-year-old youth in a horse-swapping contest is inconceivable— 
especially as he had possession of them both at the moment of trade. The horse- 
trading incident is evidently a clumsy device to allow this scene to stand in the 
same poem in which its prototype, the killing of Alderufe, is found. 


“Tt is true that it might be answered that the Deramé passage as found here 
has been revised, that the significance of the horse, clear in the original, has been 
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winning of the horse in the Alderufe episode gives a reasonable ac- 
count with a purpose, the horse in the Deramé incident is entirely 
without significance, and the disposition of it unreasonable. And the 
incident of the horse is the most striking feature of both passages. 

Summing up our treatment of the “Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” 
portions of the text, the following results can be stated. These 
portions of the Willame are not found in the Covenant and Aliscans 
and are in general in contradiction with those poems and with the 
“Lundi” text of the Willame. They give us almost entirely per- 
sonal episodes which are as a rule evidently inspired by and due to 
the exploitation of personages and scenes found in this “ Lundi” 
text. Not only has the “ Lundi” text been the inspiration of much 
of these portions, but, in introducing these episodes, the compiler 
has repeated verbatim considerable portions of his models, some 
seventy-five lines altogether being repeated in this way, usually in 
passages of a number of consecutive lines.** 

That the “Jeudi” and “Mercredi” parts have exploited and 
copied the “Lundi” text and not vice versa, I should hold because 
of the usually inferior character and late and romantic tone of 
those portions, as well as for a number of reasons that have been 
stated above.** J consider then the “ Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” parts 


lessened; that the trading it to Gui is a late addition, etc.; in other words, that 
the episode originally was entirely different from what it is now. There is, of 
course, no answer to this sort of argument. 

“These repetitions alone are very strong evidence to show the late and 
spurious character of the “Jeudi” and “Mercredi” portions. Since I have 
pointed them out in discussing the various passages, there is no need to do so 
here. As mentioned above, I should ascribe to this cause the repetition of some 
seventy-five lines. Among these I do not include, of course, the frequent repeti- 
tions which occur here, as in most epics, for stylistic effect. One has only to 
examine the repetitions I have pointed out to see that they are not of that char- 
acter. It is worth noting that in general the other repetitions, not due to the 
introduction of the “ Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” episodes, are of a stylistic char- 
acter, and as a rule only of one or two lines at a time. The most notable pas- 
sages I have found that might seem an exception to this statement are in VV. 
772-7 and VV. 1912-1925, where four or five lines are repeated. 

“ See especially the discussion of the Gui incident and the killing of Deramé. 
Also, the second army episode. Note also that the humorous incidents are quite 
regularly found in these parts. For examples, the eating and drinking by Gui, 
William’s riding with short stirrups, Gui’s retorts, etc. Outside of these por- 
tions, the most notable examples of humorous incidents are in the Tedbalt- 
Estourmi episode, which I have held for a later insertion. For examples, see 
flight, the sheep incident, the awakening of Tedbalt after his intoxication, etc. 
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as insertions made by the compiler of the Willame in the “ Lundi” 
text. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE CHANSON DE WILLAME 


Before attempting to show just how this compiler has done his 
work there remains one feature of the Willame that should be more 
fully treated, as it shows, I believe, the real method or purpose of 
the compilation and explains its peculiar composite form, just as 
the refrain is a material indication of that composite character. 
This feature is the amount of the Willame that is devoted to 
episodes or scenes of a strictly personal character or interest, cen- 
tering usually on only one personage or at most two or three 
personages, compared with the amount that is of a more general 
interest, such as battles, marches, and other narrative, in which a 
large number take part or in which several at least share in the 
interest. I have already shown that the “ Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” 
portions are almost entirely personal episodes, but the entire poem 
is notable in that respect,** as the following statements will show. 

The Willame has 3553 lines. Of these I should estimate that 
only 150 to 200 are of a strictly general nature such as that of the 
introductory laisse or as those that describe marches, or other 
action in which the interest is not centered on one or two per- 
sonages; and at most we could say that 150 more are given up to 
battle descriptions of a general nature or to the actions of several 
participants, when we leave out the distinct passages that refer to 
the personages mentioned below. The rest of the poem, fully nine- 
tenths I should say, centers in turn on a very few persons and 
describes their personal actions. These persons in the order of 
their occurrence are Tedbalt and Estourmi, Vivien, Girart, William, 
Guiborc, Guischart, Gui, and Renoart—only nine altogether. 

The most remarkable fact is that although four long battles are 
supposed to take place in the Willame, only about 150 lines can be 
considered as describing pitched battles, and these are usually of a 

“T am not aware that any one has made use of this peculiarity of the Wil- 


lame, although it has no doubt been recognized. Suchier has mentioned the 
scarcity of proper names to be found in the poem (Chan. de Guil., p. xxxi). 
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very general nature and rarely give the name of a participant who 
strikes a blow other than the personages mentioned.*® 

If we compare the Willame with the combined Covenant- 
‘Aliscans, the difference is striking. Although only two battles are 
described there, as compared with four in the Willame, perhaps a 
fifth of the text is devoted to general battle descriptions, with a 
considerable number of participants named and their deeds re- 
counted, and certainly not over three-fourths of the text gives 
strictly personal exploits and actions of the chief personages. In 
fact, even in such passages the personages rarely stand out so alone, 
in such striking relief, as they do in the Willame.** 

The purpose of the compilation called La Chanson de Willame 
is quite clear then. Jt is an account of personal exploits or episodes 
of the heroes of the poem, with only enough of a general nature 
to give the proper setting or place of these exploits in the poem. 

This plan is certainly not the work of the original author. He 
evidently did not describe the participation of William’s army in 
the battle of Archamp in the first expedition by saying, “ This battle 
lasted all one Monday, all the next day, and until Wednesday, and 
did not cease until Thursday, when only three of William’s army 
remained alive,’**® in all some half-a-dozen lines, and then devote 
100 lines to the killing of two of these three survivors. Nor is the 
second expedition more reasonable, where, compared with twenty- 
five lines telling of the loss of William’s army and the capture of 
such heroes as Bertran, Guielin, and Guischart without their strik- 
ing a blow, are found over 200 lines devoted to the exploits of Gui 
after the others are lost. 


The 175 lines devoted to Vivien’s final combat after all his men 


“ About all of the exceptions to this are found in the Renoart branch and 
there they are surprisingly few, William and Renoart absorbing nearly all the 
interest. 

“ Even to allow for all possible late development of the Covenant-Aliscans 
and increase in the number of rdles—and there is much of this—will not account 
for the striking difference. 

“ Critics have, of course, noticed this abridgment, without, however, offering 


a similar reason for it. See Suchier (Ch. de Guil., xiv) and Rechnitz (Zeit. fiir 
rom. Phil., 32, p. 192). 
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are lost, compared with less than half that number describing the 
long battle before their loss, is another case in point.*® 

The chansons de geste, as everyone knows, were not written 
with these proportions between descriptions of general battles and 
strictly personal exploits, and the only conclusion permissible is that 
the composer of the Willame version was making a compilation of 
personal scenes and episodes in the poem (or poems) of William. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the evident purpose of the composer 
of the Willame was to make a compilation in which would be found 
the chief scenes of a distinctly personal interest in the poem (or 
poems) of William, related in their proper connection, it would 
seem to me fairly easy to understand the composition of this poem. 
If this was his purpose, we should in general expect that he would 
abridge or make a résumé of the pitched battles and other passages 
of a general nature, giving only enough to preserve the setting of 
his personal episodes. We should expect him, however, to keep all 
the personal scenes, possibly to expand them, and perhaps insert or 
invent others. 


As material the compiler undoubtedly had for basis or frame- 
work a poem (or poems) corresponding along broad lines, at least, 


, 


with the portion we find containing the “Lundi” refrain. The 
table of the reconstruction I have given should establish that. It 
shows this portion of the Willame text, which is clearly differ- 
entiated from the rest by a distinctive refrain, forming, in all its 
chief events, a logical and connected account. It shows further 
that this account agrees constantly with the Covenant-Aliscans. 
The “Lundi” portion and the Covenant-Aliscans must have had a 
common original then, and since the Covenant-Aliscans shows no 
knowledge of the “ Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” portions, these portions 
were evidently not in that common original. 

What other material, if any, the compiler of the Willame had 
before him is uncertain.®° 

“T exclude from this general battle the distinct exploits and speeches of 
Vivien and Girart. A comparison of the Renoart branch in the Willame and 
the Aliscans shows likewise that Renoart is much more exclusively the chief 
actor in all the portions of the text in which he appears in the Willame than in 
the Aliscans. I should, however, willingly believe that in this part the compiler 


of the Willame has changed much less than elsewhere. 
“If the Willame scholars are able to establish with certainty the origin of 
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THE First “ Lunp1” Portion 


Let us see how he has actually done his work. In the first pages 
of the poem we find nothing of the knighting and vow of Vivien, 
of his warring in Spain, or of the reasons for his presence at 
Archamp. There is no provocation of Deramé, nor account of why 
or how he assembled his army and arrived there. After the short 
introductory laisse, the first line of the poem has Deramé leave 
Cordres, the second tells of his sea-voyage, and the third brings 
him to land in the country of the Christians. Five more describe 
his ravages. 

How much condensation there is here, and how many of the 
events related in this portion of the Covenant were in the original, 
it is impossible to say; but there was certainly a vow which was 
the cause for Vivien’s death. As I have shown in the reconstruc- 
tion, it is mentioned a number of times from line 292 on. It would 
be reasonable to suppose that there were other things.** 

If so they have been mostly cut out by the Willame reviser and 
the reason for it is clear. In addition to his regular policy of 
abridging portions of the text of a general nature, he has introduced 
with line 20 of the Willame a personal episode for which there 
is no original authority, and during the next 400 lines this episode 
is interwoven in the beginning of the battle with Deramé, displacing 
doubtless much of the original text.5* However this may be, we 
the “ Jeudi” and “Mercredi” parts other than I have supposed it in treating 
those portions, it will be so much gained. I do not attach enough either of cer- 
tainty or of importance to the origins I have suggested for some of the episodes, 
to be hard to convince. If it can be shown that these are incidents or develop- 
ments from the ultimate original itself, it would in no way change my thesis 
here. What I hold in any case is that these portions were inserted by the com- 
piler of the Willame into a form of the poem which did not contain them—in 
any case no longer contained them. Frankly, I do not believe that any such 
legitimate origin as a connection with the ultimate original can be shown for 
them, but even if it should, it would represent a restoration by juxtaposition 
rather than return to a gap already filled. 

"In fact, as already indicated, there is a passage in the “Lundi” text, vv. 
2000-2024, where William relates the knighting and vow of Vivien substantially 
as it is in the Covenant. 

"1 have discussed this elsewhere and refrain now. One point, however—it 
does not form a separate portion of the text in the same way the “ Jeudi” and 
“Mercredi” portions do. As said, it is interwoven in the action, and in the 400 


lines where it occurs are found a number of lines and passages agreeing with the 
Covenant. 
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see up to line 927, which is the point where Vivien is cut down and 
left for dead by the pagans, just four persons who play rdles. Two 
of these are Tedbalt and Estourmi, the cowards, whose roles are 
half-humorous and half-tragic, and the other two are Vivien and 
Girart who occupy the greater part of the text. Besides these two, 
not a Christian nor a pagan is named who strikes a blow, and the 
pitched battle and loss of Vivien’s army occupy, as stated before, 
surprisingly little space. 

The role of Vivien is no more developed than in the Covenant— 
not so much perhaps—but it stands out in much more striking relief. 
In the Covenant and Aliscans he is surrounded until near the end 
by some of his relatives and army. Here except for Girart his 
followers are nameless figurants and the greater part of his combat 
is entirely alone.** 


The role of Girart is decidedly more prominent than in the 
Covenant. There are a number of details, such as his unhorsing of 


Tedbalt and Estourmi, and his throwing away his armor, etc., which 
are not in the Covenant. Whether some of these were in the 
Willame’s model or were added by the Willame compiler, we have 
often no means of determining.®* If they were added, however, we 
can say that it was entirely in line with the plan of the Willame in 
the prominence and development it gives to such individual episodes. 

Nevertheless, while noting that there are some things in the rdle 
of Girart in the Willame which are not found in the Covenant, it is 
also clear in Girart’s case as in Vivien’s that most of the greater 
prominence of his role in the Willame is due to the elimination of all 
of the other French leaders, he being the only one of Vivien’s com- 
panions who is mentioned by name. His actions are substantially 
the same in both versions. He strikes the first blows after Vivien, 

® The chief events of Vivien’s combat as found in the Covenant are kept in 
the Willame. He refuses to flee on account of vow, his men are killed, he sends 
Girart only when victory is hopeless, his horse is killed under him, he receives 
many wounds and restrains with his hands his entrails, his chief distress is the 
fear of breaking his vow and he prays for strength to keep it. Finally, he is cut 
down and left for dead. The only really important differences are the castle 
incident in the Covenant, an obvious fiction, and the partial breaking of the vow 
in the Aliscans, which if not in the original is at least a natural enough develop- 
ment from it. 


™T should, of course, consider Girart’s tilts with Tedbalt and Estourmi as 
going with that episode, and consequently not original. 
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he breaks through the pagan ranks with difficulty, he arrives at 
William’s city with battered armor, he announces the news and 
makes Vivien’s plea for help. 

In the scenes following the arrival of Girart at William’s court 
there are some differences in the two versions. Bertran, who is 
found with William in the Covenant, and others of his family who 
are mentioned, such as Hunaut de Saintes and Gautier, do not 
appear in the Willame at this point. However, assuming that they 
may have been in the original, the omission of them here would 
be entirely in line with the evident purpose of the composer of this 
version to omit all secondary personages.*® 

The chief personages, William, Guiborc, and Girart, are as fully 
(or more fully) treated as they are in the Covenant.®® 

The role of William at this point is much the same as in the 
Covenant. Guiborc’s actions also are not notably different, except 
that the most striking feature of her character, her role of com- 
forter of William and stout-hearted counsellor in the hour of 
disaster, is more fully developed. In fact, I believe that the 
development of her role is the chief purpose of the entire “ Jeudi al 
vespre” episode which follows. The most important changes in 
incident that I should ascribe to the reviser of the Willame is the 
mention by Guiborc of her nephew Guischart, who will accompany 
William,®? and the omission of the Gui incident in order to transfer 
it to the second expedition. With the assembling of William’s army 
and its arrival at Archamp we come to the end of the first portion 
of the text containing the “ Lundi”’ refrain.®* 


THE “ JEUDI AL VESPRE”’ PORTION 


Here at the beginning of the “Jeudi” portion we find a well 
marked transitional passage. Instead of relating William’s battle 


®It is clear, moreover, knowing as we do that the Willame reviser has 
William make two relief expeditions, in the first of which every other man is 
killed, that it would not do to mention Bertran and the others here, since they 
are to be captured in the second expedition. 

* The supper scene, where Girart is the chief figure, is not in the Covenant. 
There is, however, a natural place for it and it might be original 

* W 1030-1040. It is needless to say that I believe this passage is inserted 
here to introduce the “ Jeudi” episode. 

=W 1106. 
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at Archamp, the Willame composer, as already mentioned, simply 
states that it lasts four days and results in William’s defeat, and 
then proceeds to relate the “Jeudi” episode, of which the chief 
purpose is to show how cruelly Guiborc is tried through the death 
of her only blood relative,®® and her constancy under this mis- 
fortune. 

The nature of this portion of the text, and especially the evi- 
dence showing its late and spurious composition, has been quite 
fully presented in the preceding pages. A few words only need be 
said here on the purpose of the Willame reviser in introducing it, 
and the characteristic way with which he has accomplished it. 

Except in the passages on Gui at the end, which serve to connect 
it with the Gui episodes following, four personages share in the 
interest of this portion of the text. These are Guiborc, William, 
Guischart and Girart. The strongest rdle is that of Guibore and 
the chief purpose of the entire episode seems to be to exploit her 
character. Her nephew Guischart appears to be introduced in 
order to bring out her strength of character under personal afflic- 
tion, and throughout the episode she is made to keep and exaggerate 
her traditional role as comforter and adviser of William. This 
purpose fully accounts for the rdles of the three personages, Gui- 
borc, William, and Guischart. 

Girart occupies only about forty lines of the “ Jeudi” text and 
these relate his death. As Girart had been a prominent figure in 
the preceding part, and, being the messenger, is necessarily a com- 
panion of William on this first expedition, it would seem that the 
only thing for the reviser to do is to dispose of him in some such 
way. That he gets rid of him as quickly as possible in the first 
lines of this episode is significant. 

® This test of Guiborc might well be suggested by the lines in W 2409-2412, 
where William tells her that she should not weep because she has lost no near 
relative. As mentioned elsewhere I should find suggestions for most of the 
events of the “ Jeudi” episode in this scene of the “ Lundi” text. 

Tf one considers carefully the situation this explanation appears most rea- 
sonable. Girart can not be ignored as Bertran and the other companions of 
William who are reserved for the second expedition. Being the messenger, he is 
necessarily with William, and since there is no rdle for him in this episode he 


must be disposed of. I have already called attention to the significant fact that 
the lines relating his death are largely identical with those telling the death of 
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The “Jeudi” portion of the text, then, contains a number of 
personal scenes or episodes apparently inspired largely by certain 
scenes or passages in the “ Lundi” text. 


SEconD “ LuNpI” PoRTION OF THE TEXT 


Following the “ Jeudi” portion of the text the narrative of the 
poem is taken up at precisely the same point where it was left off 
at the beginning of the “ Jeudi” episode, viz., with William march- 
ing to Archamp to rescue Vivien.** 

Again we see in this second “ Lundi” portion that the chief inter- 
est of the compiler is in a few personages. Bertran and the other 
lieutenants of William’s army are not mentioned in assembling the 
army or onthe march. The episode of Gui, or as he is called in the 
Covenant, Guichardet, is retained in all its fullness, and as we shall 
see later, furnishes the inspiration for the next insertion in the 
“Lundi” text. In general, the rdle of Guiot and Guichardet (of 
the Covenant) is the same. The other chief differences between 
the text of the Willame, as it is found at this point, and that of the 
Covenant are a speech that William makes to his men in the Willame 


Guischart. The reviser has evidently used as little invention as possible in his 
disposal of this embarrassing personage. 

That Girart’s death serves no purpose here and that it is out of place is 
obvious. Once dead, William forgets him completely, and neither he nor Guiborc 
refer to his death in any way in the later scenes. Also, in keeping with his action 
here in having Girart killed, the Willame reviser remembers to leave out the 
name of Girart from the list of prisoners of the second expedition in the pas- 
sages closely following his death. That Girart should be among these prisoners 
is clear for two reasons: first, he is found in the parallel passages of the Aliscans; 
second, while the Willame reviser remembers to eliminate him in lines 1722, 2257, 
2485, 2520, and 3055, such constant vigilance throughout could hardly be expected 
in erring human nature, and when we come to lines 3154 and 3455 we find Girart 
again among the released prisoners. In theif enthusiasm over the marvellous 
feats of Renoart, who among the hearers would notice this little oversight of 
the Willame composer! They, too, would have forgotten Girart’s death. 

“ Although the last “ Jeudi” refrain is found in line 1481, owing to the repe- 
tition of considerable portions of the “Lundi” text, one might place this end 
anywhere from 1. 1400 to 1507. I have preferred to take the last point with the 
understanding, however, that much of the text between these points properly 
belongs to the “Lundi” version. Especially do I consider this true for the passage 
where Gui is introduced. It seems quite clear that this was cut out before the 
first expedition, in which Gui does not figure, and transposed here to fit in with 
the following episodes on Gui. 
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text, and in general the elimination in that text of the names of the 
various companions of William and other comparses. 

When we arrive at the battlefield of Archamp the Willame re- 
viser again eliminates the entire battle account, giving us only a 
summary in a few lines. In this brief summary, however, we are 
told that Bertran and the other nephews of William are captured, 
leaving only William, and the next line adds also Gui.®? 


THE “ MERCREDI” PoRTION 


Preceding the “Mercredi” part we have two laisses of the 
“Lundi” text that have the appearance of a connecting passage. 
For reasons mentioned elsewhere I have considered these Jaisses as 
belonging with this portion. In any case they are not of great im- 
portance, since they are substantially the same in sense as the first 
lasses in the “ Mercredi” text just following. 

The character and action of this “ Mercredi” portion has already 
been fully discussed in the preceding pages, and the position was 
taken that it is a later introduction of an episode into the “ Lundi” 
text. Accepting that theory, the reasons for its introduction here 
seem fairly evident. It is wholly in keeping with the rest of the 
Willame compilation in being almost entirely a personal adventure. 
It is, moreover, a quite natural—one might say inevitable—out- 
growth of the Gui episode in the “Lundi” text. After the promi- 
nence given him there in escaping and following William, it was 
to be expected that some one, either the Willame reviser or some 
other, would invent a role for Gui in which he becomes the chief 
hero and the slayer of Deramé, instead of having him captured 
along with Bertran and the others, or possibly killed, as he seems 
to have been in the original. This idea is, as has been said, a 
natural enough development, and is about all the real invention 
found in the episode. Gui’s hunger is only the carrying out of 

@ This mention of the capture of William’s nephews is a necessary part of 
this résumé. Unless this fact were known all the relief expeditions, the efforts 
of Renoart to rescue them, etc., would be meaningless. The elimination by 
Suchier and others of this passage from this part of the text I consider, of 
course, as entirely arbitrary. The Willame reviser is resuming in as few lines 


as possible William’s battle at Aliscans. The capture and other facts stated here 
are necessary parts of that résumé. 
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William’s prophecy in the “ Lundi” text, and the killing of Deramé 
is but a pale copy of the killing of Alderufe.®* As far as Gui’s 
youthful prowess is concerned, similar scenes can be pointed out in 
almost any late Enfances. 

That the Gui episode fits bady with the rest of the text would 
trouble little a compiler of choice selections (personal episodes) 
such as the composer of the Willame really is. We have already 
seen him introduce conflicting incidents almost as evident as this 
in the “ Jeudi” portion. 

He does attempt with the “ Mercredi” episode, as he did with 
the “ Jeudi” portion, to cut out some of the things in the “ Lundi” 
text that would stand in the most immediate and glaring contra- 
diction with this part. 

As examples he has Gui captured and mentions this capture 
later, but does not have him among those released in the end, unless 
his name there is in a different form. It is true that by this time 
Gui would be largely forgotten. More characteristic of this half- 
hearted manner of harmonizing the Gui incident with the rest of the 
text is the compiler’s treatment of Deramé. In spite of having 


him killed in the Gui episode it is so evident in all the later portions 
of the text that the pagans had not lost their commander-in-chief, 
that not once is the death of Deramé mentioned, although it seems 
almost incredible that William should fail to speak of it in several 
instances, such as that where he relates the capture of Gui to 
Guiborc** or the other passages where he describes the events. But 
while the compiler apparently does not dare to assert the killing of 


* The line stating that William has won his battle can not be taken seriously. 
It was a natural enough statement to follow the killing of the pagan leader, but 
it can mean nothing more than the momentary period which William has free 
from his pursuers when he finds Vivien, a lull found both in the Aliscans and 
the “Lundi” text. I have always felt that to hang so much on this line and 
consider this the end of the original poem is unfounded, and that critics have 
been willing to do so seems to be due to their eagerness to find some account 
more satisfying than the Renoart branch, and a hero more in keeping with the 
other personages of the epic than is the Saracen giant with his club. It has 
already been mentioned that this line is in direct contradiction with the “ Lundi” 
text, and, if it is to be taken at its face value in the “ Mercredi” text, it would 
be to my mind only another indication of the spurious and untraditional character 
of the “ Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” episodes. 

“W 2357-2360. 
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Deramé in this part, he does go so far as to eliminate him as an 
actor and he is not found actually mentioned again in the “ Lundi” 
part, as he is in the corresponding Aliscans text. 


THe Tuirp Lunpr Part (RENOART BRANCH) 


The third Lundi portion begins with the death scene of Vivien. 
It comprises this death scene, William’s killing of Alderufe and his 
flight to Orange before the pursuing Saracens, the scene with 
Guibore at the gate of Orange, his journey to Louis for aid, the 
well-known court scene, and finally the Renoart portion of the text. 
As noted, this is along broad lines exactly the same as the Aliscans. 
In fact all have recognized the substantial parallel between the 
Aliscans and this portion of the Willame, the chief differences being 
in minor details only. In general the Aliscans is much longer, with 
a wealth of unimportant incidents and developments not found in 
the Willame. Just how much of the difference is due to later 
elaborations in the Aliscans can not perhaps be positively deter- 
mined. There is little doubt that there has been a great deal of 
this. However, the tendency of the Willame to eliminate, which 
was noted in the first part, may have been continued here to a con- 
siderable extent. There are some indications of this. It is worth 
noting, however, that all this portion of the text, and decidedly more 
so in the Willame than in Aliscans, is largely action and interest, 
centered on two or three personages only,—William, Guiborc, and 
Renoart. While a larger number of personages are mentioned 
than in the first part of the text, these secondary personages still 
occupy comparatively little space and affect but slightly the highly 
personal character of the action, which is so striking a feature of 
the entire Willame. 

Summing up our treatment of the Willame to this point, we have 
the following conclusions. The compiler had as the basis of his 
work a poem (or poems) similar to the Covenant-Aliscans. This 
is the portion of the text containing the “Lundi” refrain. He has 
made in his model two considerable insertions which are marked by 
the “ Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” refrains. The actions and episodes 
related in these two insertions are for the most part natural out- 
growths from scenes and personages found in the “Lundi” text, 
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and may either have been invented by the compiler himself or taken 
from some unknown source. His purpose was evidently to make a 
collection of the scenes which are chiefly of personal interest, and to 
eliminate or resume as briefly as possible the portions of his model 
which were devoted to battles and other action of a general nature. 
This purpose of the compiler accounts for the brevity and garbled 
character of the Willame, and many of the differences between its 
text and the Covenant-Aliscans. It also furnishes a motive for the 
insertions mentioned, which are almost entirely personal episodes. 
Up to this point it has been our purpose as much as possible to 
give an exposition of facts, or at least what seem to us to be facts, 
and to avoid largely the argument of disputed points and reference 
to minor details.®° What it is hoped has been accomplished is the 
correct explanation of the composition of the Chanson de Willame. 
Whether we have succeeded or not does not need, it seems to us, to 
be merely a matter of opinion. Let anyone who wishes compare 
the Wiliame, using the refrain as a guide, with the Covenant- 
Aliscans and judge for himself whether these two poems coincide 
with the “Lundi” portions, and, if so, whether the explanation 
offered for the various portions of the Willame seems justified. 
However, in case we have been fortunate enough to offer the true 
explanation of the Willame, everyone familiar with this material 
will recognize that there are a number of theories and conclusions, 
concerning the poems of the William cycle, that have been offered, 
and in some cases quite generally accepted, which will need to be re- 
examined. It is not possible to do so in the limits of this article 
and we hope to continue the subject in a later one. Nevertheless 
there is one opinion that we should like to express here with the 
“It is, of course, impossible to adhere rigidly to such a program and avoid 
entirely the argument of disputed points and details of minor importance, but, 
in any case, we should wish to have this exposition judged along broad lines. 
Are the “Lundi” portions of the Willame and the Covenant-Aliscans in such 
substantial agreement that they must come from a common original? This is 
a fact that anyone can determine for himself. Is the Willame largely a collec- 
tion of personal episodes? Are the “ Jeudi” and “ Mercredi” portions of this 
nature, and do they in general disagree with the “ Lundi” text to the extent that 
they appear to be inserted into a poem already written? It is believed that a 


comparison of the texts such as is made here should bring a fairly general agree- 
ment on these points. 
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expectation of expanding it more fully later. It concerns the ulti- 
mate original of these poems. 

I recognize the difficulty of accounting for all of the incon- 
sistencies in these poems. Anyone must, who has attempted to read 
the critical literature on this subject. I doubt if they can all be 
explained, but, taking the present condition of this material with its 
various revisions, I should be more surprised not to find such diffi- 
culties. It seems to me that it has been a general fault to attach 
too much importance to minor points and to fail to look for the 
main motives and incidents of the original poem, for I believe there 
was one original poem which was the basis on which has been built 
by various revisions the present poems: the Willame, the Aliscans, 
and the Covenant. 

Let us assume for a moment that there was such an original and 
try to imagine what this poem would likely be. It should have as 
chief figures William, Vivien and Guiborc.®* It would seem quite 
sure that the original poem sang of the death of Vivien, of a de- 
feated William, and of the encouragement and heroism of Guiborc. 
It would also seem reasonably sure, knowing as we do the qualities 
of French literature, that these facts were recounted in a logical, 
orderly way. There was a beginning and an end—a motive and a 
result. Let us see if we have this order, this logical connection of 
events in the combined Covenant-Aliscans and “ Lundi” part of the 
Willame. 

As primary motive we have the vow. This is the démesure of 
Vivien, the key to his character, and the cause of the disaster. 
Without it he would have sent at once for aid, he would have 
retreated and we should not have had the death scene. The death 
scene is the finest one in the poem. Is it the work of a reviser? 
Vivien without the vow would not be Vivien. The Aliscans or the 
Willame without Vivien would lose its finest parts, its merit as a 
poem. There would not be enough in it to make it worth while 
revising. 

© With all good will for the views of those who have attempted to establish 
a Vivien poem or cycle, separate in the beginning from the William poems, I 
think their claims are yet to be proven and if the preceding exposition of the 


composition of the Willame is well founded, such view will be more difficult 
than ever to establish. 
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The vow of Vivien, his rashness, brings about the defeat of 
William as well as his own death. Are we to suppose that the 
poem ended with a defeat? The French epics, national epics in 
general, do not sing defeats. Partial or preliminary defeats are 
necesssary to bring out the seriousness of the struggle, to arouse 
interest in the contest. The Greeks must often be repulsed before 
Troy, the rear guard of Charlemagne must be sacrificed. Heroes 
must die to appeal to the sympathies and to arouse feelings of 
revenge. As examples, see Achilles, Hector, Roland. One can 
hardly believe then that the primitive poem sang of the death of 
Vivien and of the defeat and flight of William, and not of the 
revenge. Consequently a victory and the recovery of Vivien’s body 
were called for. (It should be noted that this motive would only 
be strengthened by having Christian captives to rescue, although 
it is not here a question of great importance to determine whether 
these captives were in the original or not.) 

With a revenge called for, the encouragement and heroism of 
Guibore are natural. They seem a necessary part of the poem and 
certainly we should again find it difficult to accept an original with- 
out the scene at the gate of Orange. To secure aid for this revenge 
Guibore must hold Orange and William must go to the court of 
Louis. If the original poet wrote the death scene of Vivien and 
the scene at the gate, why should he not have written the scene 
before the court? Moreover, if this revenge was taken by William 
alone, or by William with the support of Guiborc, we lose the mov- 
ing scene of his departure for the court and the superb one of his 
appearance there. Also, the other poems of the William cycle in- 
dicate some such aid by Louis, just as the French epics in general 
usually present the intervention of the emperor. 

As dénouement, then, we should expect that Orange would be 
delivered, the Saracens defeated, Vivien’s body recovered, and the 
prisoners—if there were any—freed. Who took the leading role in 
accomplishing this? Was it William with the aid of Louis? The 
critics generally hold that it could not have been the more than half 
burlesque Renoart. In any case, it could hardly have been the 
Renoart whom we know, with the obvious extension of grotesque 
traits by frequent revision to suit the vulgar taste. But it might be 
noted that in the Willame, Renoart is much less copiously unreason- 
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able and burlesque than in the Aliscans. What he might have been 
in the beginning is uncertain, and if he were only a terrible pagan 
apostate used by William as an instrument—a case of poetic justice 
—he might not unreasonably stand in the original. However, the 
acceptance or rejection of the Renoart figure does not greatly matter. 
The chief lines of the poem must have been what I have said, and 
these are the ones along which the “Lundi” part of the Willame 
and the Covenant-Aliscans agree perfectly. 

To resume, then, I should say that the agreement of the 
“Lundi” portion of the Willame and the Covenant-Aliscans 
presents a logical poem.** Every necessary, or fundamental, event 
is found in both. Moreover, these fundamental events found in 
both are so many links in a chain, each one necessary for its strength. 
The one event depends upon the other, and there can be little doubt, 
it seems to me, that they were all created at once by the same mind. 
Such logical sequence and harmony could hardly be possible if some 
of the links were added later by a reviser. 


HueGu A. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


(To be continued) 


* Some of the questions which space forbids me to treat here, but which I 
hope to discuss later, are the former division of the Willame into two parts, the 
linguistic evidence alleged for its support, the disappearance of most of the con- 
tradictions formerly pointed out if we accept the division I have given, and the 
value in settling these questions (or the lack of it) of such related works as 
Foucon de Candie, the Nerbonesi and the Enfances Vivien. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL 
CHANSON DE ROLAND 


HERE has long been, among students of the Song of Roland, a 
vital difference of opinionas to the relative value of the various 
manuscripts. For more than fifty years every investigator has 
sworn allegiance to one or the other of two radically different 
stemmata: the Oxford stemma, in which the oldest version, the 
so-called Oxford manuscript, is all-important, and the Redactions 
stemma, in which it shares its importance with later redactions. In 
1878 Theodor Miiller edited the poem in accordance with the Ox- 
ford stemma, and his edition is still authoritative for many of us. 
But for others the standard edition is that of Professor Stengel, 
published in 1900, and based on the Redactions stemma. A half 
century of debate has ended in a deadlock! The impossibility of 
elaborating a satisfactory stemma may be explained by the 
hypothesis that the Roland was known in oral, as well as in written 
versions. But, whatever be the explanation, the impossibility seems 
to be a fact. In other words, this manuscript problem is not soluble 
by the usual methods of manuscript classification. And yet no 
similar problem ever needed solution more, for Miiller’s Roland 
and Stengel’s are, to all intents and purposes, different poems. 
Unless some solution be found, the lover of mediaeval French litera- 
ture must choose his Roland as he does his creed, by faith rather 
than by reason. 

Three years ago I proposed, in the Transactions of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XV (1909), pp. 111-136, a 
solution of the dilemma. My arguments were as follows: (a) the 
version of the Oxford manuscript shows, upon analysis, good 
literary technique; (b) therefore the original poem must also have 
possessed good technique;' (c) Miiller’s reconstruction of the 

*This step (b) can not be proved with absolute certainty. It is, however, 
practically certain. Mr. Will is the only one of my reviewers who questions this 
part of my reasoning. He seems nct to have read my note 3 on page 127. 
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original shows good technique; (d) Stengel’s does not; (e) there- 
fore the stemma used by Miiller—that is, the Oxford stemma—is 
preferable for the reconstruction of the original. My article has 
been adversely reviewed by three scholars: Professor Stengel, in the 
Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, XXX 
(1909), cols. 370-372; Dr. Tavernier, in the Zeitschrift fiir fran- 
sdsische Sprache und Litteratur, XXXVI (1910), Referate und 
Rezensionen, pp. 184-186; and Mr. J. A. Will, in the Romanic 
Review, I (1910), pp. 333-336. The following pages constitute 
my reply. 

Their criticisms—which were expressed with the greatest 
courtesy—all bear upon my method. It, in their opinion, is too 
subjective to be used in scientific proof. It means, says Professor 
Stengel, “die ganze Rolandskritik vollstandig subjektiver Willkiir 
zu iiberantworten”; my conclusions are based, says Dr. Tavernier, 
“auf Grund sehr subjektiver Erwagungen”; and Mr. Will is re- 
minded of “ that all but forgotten editor,” Bourdillon, in whose work 
“subjective treatment in the realm of Roland-study found its 
apotheosis.” But these strictures upon my method are sub- 
stantiated only by assertions that their opinion of the literary merit 
of Stengel’s text is quite the contrary of mine. That is, they meet 
my alleged subjective arguments with subjective arguments of their 
own. While this subjectivity on their part certainly weakens their 
attack, it does not, I confess, render it negligible, for doubtless they 
would be satisfied if it could be said that all arguments based on the 
technique of the Roland were necessarily subjective. If this were 
so, my proposed solution of the manuscript problem would be 
worthless. It is clear that I can only justify my method by estab- 
lishing its objectivity beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Its point of departure is to be found in the peculiar character 
of the Oxford manuscript’s literary technique. This technique is 
made up of such simple devices as balance, parallelism, and repeti- 
tion, and therefore may be objectively analyzed. It may, so to 
speak, be measured. These measurements, once achieved, may be 
used to prove the good technique of Miiller’s text, and the poor 
technique of Stengel’s. When applied to the former, they fit; when 
applied to the latter, they do not—we might as well try to find Pro- 
fessor W. H. Goodyear’s analogous measurements of mediaeval 
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cathedrals, his leaning nave piers and vertically bending tower 
buttresses, in the degenerate Gothic of later times. 

I have chosen, to exemplify the foregoing statement of my 
method, the “laisses similaires”’ in which Oliver calls upon Roland 
to wind his horn (lines 1049-1081 in the Oxford manuscript and 
Miiller’s edition, 1049—-1081m in Stengel’s). The following par- 
allel columns are the Oxford manuscript and Stengel’s text. It is 
not necessary to print Miiller’s version, for it is practically identical 


with that of the manuscript. 


Tue OxrorD MANUSCRIPT” 


Dist Oliver: Paien unt grant esforz, 

De noz Franceis mi semblet aveir mult 
poi. 

Cumpaign Rollanz, kar sunez vostre 
corn! 

Si lorrat Carles, si returnerat l’ost. 

Respunt Rollanz: Jo fereie que fols, 

En dulce France en perdreie mun los. 

Sempres ferrai de Durendal granz 
colps, 

Sanglant en ert li branz entresqu’a lor. 

Felun paien mar i vindrent as porz. 

Jo vos plevis, tuz sunt jugez a mort. 


Cumpainz Rollanz, l’olifan car sunez! 
Si lorrat Carles, ferat l’ost returner, 
Succurrat nos li reis od tut sun barnet. 
Respont Rollanz: Ne placet damnedeu 
Que mi parent pur mei seient blasmet, 
Ne France dulce ja cheet en viltet! 
Einz i ferrai de Durendal asez, 

Ma bone espee, que ai ceint’ al costet, 
Tut en verrez le brant ensanglentet. 
Felun paien mar i sunt asemblez. 

Jo vos plevis, tuz sunt a mort livrez. 


Cumpainz Rollanz, sunez vostre olifan; 
Si l’orrat Carles ki est as porz passant. 
Je vos plevis, ja returnerunt Franc. 
Ne placet deu, co li respunt Rollant, 
Que co seit dit de nul hume vivant 


STENGEL’s EDITION 


Dist Oliviers: “ Paien unt grant esforz, 
De noz Franceis mi semble aveir mult 
poi. 
Cumpaign Rollanz, kar sunez vostre 
corn! 
Si lorrat Carles si returnerat I’ost, 
Socorrat nos et il et ses esfors.” 
Respunt Rollanz: “Jo fereie que fols, 
En dulce France en perdreie mun los, 
Se por paien ja sonasse mon corn. 
Ainz i ferrai de Durendal granz cols, 
Sanglanz en iert li branz entresqu’a I’or. 
Felun paien mar i vindrent as porz. 
Jo vos plevis: tuit sunt jugiet a mort.” 


“Cumpaing Rollanz, l’olifan car sunez! 
Si l’orrat Carles, ferat l’ost returner, 
Sucurrat nos il et toz sez barnez.” 
Respont Rollanz: “Ne placet damnedeu 
Que mi parent pur mei seient blasmét, 
Ne France dulce ja en chiee en viltét! 
Ainz i ferrai de Durendai asez, 

Ma bone espee que ai ceint’ al costét; 
Tut en verrez le brant ensanglentét. 
Felun paien mar i sunt asemblét. 

Jo vos plevis: tuit sunt a mort livrét.” 


“Cumpaing Rollanz,car sunez l’olifant! 
Si l’orrat Carles ki est as porz passanz. 
Je vos plevis: ja returnerunt Franc.” 
“Ne placet deu, co li respunt Rollanz, 
Que co seit dit de nul home vivant 


* Reprinted from Gréber’s edition, with several changes in punctuation, and 
the obvious correction of empur for ne pur in the sixth line of the third strophe. 
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Empur paien que ja seie cornant! Que pur paien ja seie jo cornant! 

Ja n’en avrunt reproece mi parent! Ja n’en avrunt reproece mi parent. 

Quant jo serai en la bataille grant Quant jo serai en la bataille grant 

E jo ferrai e mil colps e .vii. cenz, E jo ferrai e mil cols e VII cenz, 

De Durendal verrez l’acer sanglent, De Durendal verrez l’acier sanglent, 

Franceis sunt bon ci ferrunt vassal- Franceis ferront, se deu plaist, vassal- 
ment! ment; 

Ja cil d’Espaigne n’avrunt de mort Ja cil d’Espaigne de mort n’avront 
guarant! guarant.” 


“Compaing Rollanz, car sonez la menee! 

Si lorrat Carles de France l’emperere. 

L’ost des Franceis sempres iert retornee, 

Secorrat nos en lestrange contree.” 

Respont Rollanz: “Ne place deu le 
pere, 

Ne Mariain la sée dolce mere, 

Que por paiens face ceste cornee, 

Ne son los perde par mei France le 
clere! 

Ainz i ferrai de Durendal m’espee, 

Et tresqwal poing en iert ensanglentee. 

Felon paien mar ont fait assemblee, 

Mielz voeil morir que France en seit 
blasmee.” 


It has often been pointed out—and, indeed, it is obvious—that good 
technique in “ similar strophes” consists in attaining an incremental 
effect without sacrificing the effect of similarity. This principle is 
exemplified in the passage from the Oxford manuscript. The 
similar framework of each strophe is: (1) Oliver’s request that 
Roland wind his horn, (2) Roland’s refusal, (3) his promise that 
he will use well his sword, and (4) a sort of refrain which dooms 
the Saracens to death. But the attainment of incremental effect is 
just as obvious as the insistence upon similarity. The increment of 
the second strophe is twofold: the third line, which is an amplifica- 
tion of the first part of the framework ; and the fifth and sixth lines, 
which state the second part in entirely new terms. The third 
strophe, also, has a twofold increment: Roland’s vivid exclamation, 
“Ne placet deu . . . Que co seit dit de nul hume vivant Empur 
paien que ja seie cornant!” and his tribute to the bravery of his 
men, “Franceis sunt bon ci ferrunt vassalment!” So much for 
the Oxford manuscript. Miiller’s text does not depart from the 
manuscript, and therefore has the same good technique. Let us turn, 
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then, to Stengel’s text, in which I have italicized the extra lines due 
to the Redactions stemma. His second and third strophes are per 
se the same as those of the Oxford manuscript, but the insertion of 
two lines in the first strophe has cancelled, so to speak, a part of 
their increments. This is especially unfortunate in the third 
strophe, where the words “Que pur paien ja seie jo cornant” no 
longer flash suddenly upon us. As for his fourth strophe, it has no 
increment at all. The last line, it is true, contains a new reason 
for the refusal to wind the horn; but, since this line is. not where 
the principle of similarity demands that it should be, since, worse 
yet, it is where something else should be—1. e., the refrain which 
ended each of the three preceding strophes, and since, worst of all, 
its tone is in positive discord with the tone of that refrain, it de- 
creases, rather than increases, the total effect of the strophe. 

I have not done with this example, however, until I compare the 
immediately ensuing strophes (lines 1082-1092 in all three ver- 
sions ) : 


THE Oxrorp MANUSCRIPT 


Dist Oliver: D’ico ne sai jo blasme; 
Jo ai veut les Sarrazins d’Espaigne, 
Cuverz en sunt li val et les muntaignes 
E li lariz et trestutes les plaignes. 
Granz sunt les oz de cele gent estrange, 
Nus i avum mult petite cumpaigne. 
Respunt Rollanz: Mis talenz en en- 
graigne; 
Ne placet damnedeu ne ses angles 
Que ja pur mei perdet sa valur France! 
Melz voeill murir que huntage me 
venget ; 
Pur ben ferir l’emperere plus nos aimet. 


STENGEL’s EpITION 


Dist Oliviers: “D’ico ne sai jo blasme; 
Jo ai véut les Sarrazins d’Espaigne, 
Cuvert en sunt li val et les muntaignes 
Et li lariz et trestutes les plaignes. 
Granz sunt les oz de cele gent estrange, 
Et nus avum mult petite cumpaigne. 
Sonezle corn! Sil’orrat Carles magnes.” 
Respunt Rollanz: “Mis talenz en en- 
graigne. 
Ne placet deu ne ses sainz ne ses angles 
Que ja pur mei perdet sa valur France! 
Ainz i ferrai de m’espee demanie. 
Mielz voeill murir qu’ad honte vis 
remagne ; 
Pur bien ferir l’emperere nos aimet.” 


It is evident that the Oxford strophe is not a fourth “ laisse simi- 


laire.”’ 


Stengel’s, on the contrary, contains four lines—the seventh 
$ y , 


tenth, eleventh, and twelfth—which are similar to lines which stand 


in the immediately preceding strophe. 


, 


“similar strophes’ 


As a result, the three 


of the Oxford manuscript stand out in strong 


relief, while Stengel’s four may be said to peter out in a fifth “ semi- 
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, 


similar” strophe. As for Miiller’s text, it is again identical with 
the Oxford manuscript. 

The foregoing example has shown, I hope, that my proof con- 
sists of arguments which have the character of objective measure- 
ments. There are those, to be sure, who cannot see the true values 
of these measurements. This, however, far from being a proof of 
subjectivity in me, is perhaps—if I may be pardoned for saying 
so—an indication of a sort of literary color-blindness in them. 

My single example does not prove, of course, though it goes a 
long way towards it, that the Oxford stemma is preferable for the 
reconstruction of the Roland. That proof may be found in my 
article of three years ago, which consisted of passages from all 
parts of the poem, treated in like manner and with like results. At 
the present time I have only wished to show the objectivity of such 
arguments. The burden of proof, it seems to me, is now on my 
reviewers. Instead of accusing me of subjectivity, which is the 
argumentum ad hominem of scientific discussion, they should try to 
prove positively the literary excellence of Stengel’s reconstruction. 
If they cannot do this, they should admit that the original Roland 
must be reconstructed on the basis of the Oxford stemma. And 
this means, as I showed in the aforementioned article, that the best 
way to edit the poem would be to re-edit Miiller’s text with a few 
important changes. 

This is a conclusion which should be emphasized, by all who 
accept it, as often as possible. As long as a considerable number 
of scholars accord even the consent of silence to any text based on 
the Redactions stemma, there will be some justification for the gen- 
eral failure to recognize the real value of the Roland as a work of 
art. Only in some text based on the Oxford stemma may the poem 
stand forth in its true light—as a literary monument informed of 
the same sense of sheer structure which embodied itself in the Gothic 
cathedrals, as an artistic creation equal in beauty to Chartres, as one 
of the greatest poems in all literature. 


FREDERICK Briss LUQUIENS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 





NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUON DE BORDEAUX 


T has been supposed that the geography of the epic, Huon de 
Bordeaux, was haphazard and inconsequential; but this is 
hardly true, as I shall proceed to show. Through the kind assist- 
ance of Monsieur Brutails, keeper of the archives for the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, I was able, while in Bordeaux and Paris, to 
identify beyond doubt (1) the route described in the epic, (2) the 
abbey of Saint Maurice, which figures in all the latter part of the 
poem, and (3) the castle of Gironville, which is mentioned at dif- 
ferent points throughout. 
The epic reads at line 8757 ff. :! 


“ Atant s’en torne Hues li bacelers; 
Il et s’amie issent de le chité. (Rome) 
Ne nuit ne jor ne finerent d’errer, 
Ainc n’aresterent por vent ne por oré. 
De lour journées ne vous sai deviser ; 
Mais il ont tant esploitié et erré 
De Bourdiaus virent les murs. et les fretés. 
Quant les voit Hues, s’a grant joie mené; 
Sa feme l’a tout maintenant mostré. 
‘Dame,’ dist il, vés la vos iretés. 
Vés 1a vo vile, dont je vous doi douer, 
Et de la tere moult rice don donner. 
Si m’ait Dieus, c’est ore ducées ; 
Mais, se je puis de France retorner, 
Cou ert roiaumes, se Dix me puist salver.” 
Et dist Geriaumes: “‘ Ne vous caut de vanter, 
Vous ne savés comment esploiterés ; 
Mais cevauciés, n’aiés soing d’arester, 
Tant que vignés a Saint Morrisse es prés, 8775 
Une abéie qui siet prés chi delés. 
Laiens poés hardiement entrer, 


1The text quoted and the numbering of lines are taken from the printed 
edition, Les Anciens Poétes de la France—Huon de Bordeaux, Paris, 1860. 
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The Geography of Huon de Bordeaux 


Car Karlemaines en est drois avoués ; 
De lui le tient li convens et l’abés.” 
“ Sire,” dist Hues, “ tout 4 vo volenté.” 8780 


The point described at line 8763 is Casseuil (see map opposite), and 
Bordeaux refers here, not to the city as we understand the word, 
but to the domain of the city, as is shown by lines 8766 ff. The 
words “vile” and “cité,” at the time of writing the epic were 
both used in the sense of domain, or diocese, quite as frequently as 
in the more restricted one of modern usage. The domain, or 
diocese, of Bordeaux, throughout the middle ages, extended nearly 
to Casseuil, which stands high on the north bank of the Garonne 
and commands a charming view, as far as the eye can reach, of the 
lower valley. It was this view to which Huon invited Esclarmond’s 
attention in line 8766. As to the “murs et fretés” of line 8763, 
one must understand one of three meanings: the most obvious, but 
I think also the least probable, is that these words refer to the 
walls and battlements of the city; but this would presuppose an 
extremely clear air, as the distance is about thirty-five miles, and, 
so far as I have been able to learn, no one living in the neighborhood 
of Casseuil remembers ever to have heard of any such phenomenon: 
the more likely supposition is that the reference is to some out-lying 
fortifications,—a sentinel post or fortified toll-gate,—outworks of 
the diocese : then there is the third possibility, that these words have 
merely an artistic value. The slight difficulty here involved does 
not, however, materially affect my argument as to Huon’s route and 
the Abbey of Saint Maurice. 

Huon had come along the old Roman road,? which led from 
Narbonne to Bordeaux by way of Toulouse. At a point nearly 
opposite La Réole this road was crossed by one leading to Paris, 
into which Huon turned and crossed the Garonne by a bridge much 
used in medieval times. This Paris road is one which diverged 
from the Paris-Bordeaux road at Poitiers, going directly south by 
Charroux, Angouléme, Aubeterre, Fronsac, La Réole, Aillas and 
Beneharum and thence across the Pyrenees by the pass called “le 


* The fact of this road is well established and recognized, but see Camille 
Jullian’s Histoire de Bordeaux, Feret & Fils, Bordeaux. 
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Samport” to Saragossa.* Monsieur Camille Jullian thinks this was 
an old Roman road reconstructed by Charlemagne. There is a 
stone bearing a Roman inscription in the museum at Bazas, which 
was found at La Réole, which Monsieur Jullian thinks to have been 
a mile stone on this road. This whole region is underlaid with 
archaeological remains awaiting the spade and glass of scientific 
investigation, but in the meantime we have documentary proof of 
the existence of this route during the middle ages. Fronsac and 
Casseuil were important fortified towns during early Carlovingian 
times, and both show remains of these fortifications. At the time 
of the writing of our epic the ruins at Casseuil were of considerable 
extent. A careful reading of the Poitevin MSS. (13th C.) of the 
Pseudo-Turpin shows that this road was still in use near La Réole,® 
and M. Jullian has proven® that in the tenth century it was much 
frequented. 

According to the advice of Geriaumes (1. 8772 ff.) Huon went 
to the Abbey of St. Maurice. Now, the Paris-Saragossa road went 
through the medieval town of Sauveterre-de-Guienne and at this 
point Huon turned, at an obtuse angle, to follow the route to this 
abbey. So far as I know the only documentary evidence of the 
existence of such a route is that furnished by our epic; but there is 
sufficient proof of its existence in the fact that the Abbey of Saint 
Maurice, a Benedictine house, must have had communication with 
the monastery of La Régle, also a Benedictine house, at La Réole. 
But I had been told by experts that no such abbey as that described 
in the Huon had ever existed, therefore I will give my data with 
particular care. The historians‘ Marca, Davezac* and Larcher® 

* See article by M. Camille Jullian in Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaux, vol. 
ii, pp. 235-7, for further detailed description and verification of this road. 

*See M. Jullian’s Histoire de Bordeaux, pp. 96 ff. 

* What I have called the “ Poitevin” MS. is usually designated as the Paris 
MS. 5714. It is published by Auracher in Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 
1877. At page 204 it is recounted how Charlemagne went “to Pampelune” by 
way of La Réole. 

*See article by M. Jullian in Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaux, vol. ii, 
Pp. 235-7. 

* Marca, Histoire de Béarn, 2d edition by Dubaret. 

* Davezac, Essais Historique sur la Bigorre. 


*Larcher, unedited MSS. in the Bibliothéque de Ville, Tarbes, Hautes 
Pyrénées. 
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all mention it and give its date of founding as 980. Gallia Christi- 
ana,'® tome I, pp. 965, gives an ecclesiastical map of that region, 
upon which we find, in the exact spot where the remains of the 
abbey stand today, the mark representing an abbey with the designa- 
tion, ““S. Mauricius de Blasi-Monte O.S.B.,” and further on, at 
page 1216, it is mentioned among the abbeys “ quae nunc supersunt 
et pristinum titulum retinent sunt,” and later is located as “non 
longe a Dordonia et Garumna fluvius sita.” Still further on, a 
defective list of its abbots down to the eighteenth century is given, 
beginning with Fortis-Arsius, “an. 980. Hic confert monasterio S. 
Petri in loco qui praenominatur Squirs, vulgo la Réole, partionem 
alodi fui in Monte-Vinitore, pagi Vasatensis, mense madio, regnante 
Guillelmo-Sancio.” It is mentioned in a bull of Alexander III, Jan. 
3, 1166, and the present remains of its extensive buildings are dated 
by archaeologists from the twelfth century.’ As to its having 
been under the suzerainty of Charlemagne, that reference, while 
probably not strictly historic, nevertheless conforms to the notions 
of the time, since every abbey in France which had any claim to 
antiquity believed Charlemagne to have been either its founder or 
restorer. I visited the ruins of the abbey, taking notes of its loca- 
tion and the character of its buildings; and afterward walked to 
Sauveterre along the same route which I suppose Huon to have 
taken. The ruins of the abbey are of considerable extent and 
archaeological interest. The abbey-church is well preserved and 
serves as parish house of worship. A broad, beautifully shaded 
avenue leading to its door and numerous ornamental shrubs here 
and there about the grounds suggest the former grandeur of its 
park. As to its location, it lies in a great meadow, surrounded by 
low hills, thus answering to the epic description, “Saint Morrisse 
es prés.” I found also that a tradition persists in the region attrib- 
uting to the abbey large landed estates, including forest lands. The 
truth of this tradition is proven by archives of the abbey and by 
references in Gallia Christiana to charts of purchase of “Silva 
majore.” All these things throw an interesting light on line 9153, 

” Gallia Christiana, A history of abbeys and churches in France, compiled 


from documents and published in 1715. 
4 See Variétés Girondines, by Leo Drouyn, Bordeaux, 1884. 
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where Huon, already a league’? from the abbey, calls attention to 
“le bosne monsegnor saint Morisse.” 

Now let us proceed on our route: Huon had been joined at the 
abbey by his brother and, at an early hour the next morning, they 
had started on their way to Paris. Let me quote again: 


Atant cevaucent parmi le grant caucie. 

A une lieue furent de l’abeie; 

ITIL. cemin ilueques se devisent. 

Hues apiele toute la compaingnie: 
“Ténes tout coi,” dist Hues, “ma maisnie: 
Vés chi le bosne monsegnor saint Morisse. 
Cis cemins va a Bordele la rice; 

Si m’ait Diex, cestui n’irai ge mie. 

Se g’i tornoie, ma fois seroit mentie 
Envers Karlon qui France a em baillie; 
Jou ne veul pas faire si grant folie, 

Si ne veul pas perdre ma segnorie. 

Cis u je sui vient devers Rommenie, 

Et cis si vient de France le garnie; 

Cestui irai, par Dieu, le fil Marie.” 

El cemin entre, et il et sa maisnie; 


I suppose that, upon leaving the abbey, Huon had retraced his 
way to Sauveterre where he came to the Paris-Saragossa road again. 
Halting in the fork before turning, he pointed to the road to Bor- 
deaux (1. 9154), then toward the south on the Paris-Saragossa road 
(1. 9160), which, had he gone straight ahead, would have led him 
back to La Réole, whence he could go to Rome, and then he pointed 
north (1. 9161) on this same Paris-Saragossa road, into which he 
turned, with his company. I have already sufficiently identified the 
Paris-Saragossa road so that it only remains to say a few words 
about the road to Bordeaux. I know nothing very particular about 
it except, first, that Sauveterre was a place of some importance in 
the middle ages and would naturally have some means of communi- 
cation with Bordeaux, whose rulers were usually lords also of the 
region round about (1. e., of Aquitaine) ; second, that the abbey of 

"The term “league” was loosely used all through the Middle Ages; but 


the distance from the abbey of Saint Maurice to these cross roads conforms 
approximately to this description; it is between three and four miles. 
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St. Maurice must have had some means of communication with the 
religious houses of Bordeaux; and third, that M. Jullian in his His- 
toire de Bordeaux shows such a road in the map** of that region 
for medieval times. 


But there is another point in connection with the lines quoted in 
the above paragraph: in line 9155 Huon says of the road to Bor- 
deaux, “Si m’ait Diex, cestui n’irai ge mie ’’—he will not go on this 


road even a little way. This is undoubtedly the exact meaning, for 
the Paris-Saragossa road appears to have run just outside the do- 
main or diocese of Bordeaux, and by the terms of Huon’s banish- 
ment he might not enter his own domain till he had been to Paris 
and received his lands again in fief from Charlemagne. 
So far the descriptions seem remarkable for their exactness; but 
with line 9220 difficulties begin: 
“Hors du bruelet est Gibouars issus ; 

En se compaigne ot bien LX escus. 

Quant les voit Hues, li sans li est méus ; 

Diu reclama et la soie vertu. 

Moult volentiers fust arriere venus 

Vers l’abéie, mais chil sont acoru; 

Seure li keurentli cuivert malostru. 

(A battle ensues in which Huon’s men are killed) 

Li fel Gerars ne s’est arestéus: 

Les premiers prendent qu’il ont mors et vencus, 

A la Geronde vienent, n’atendent plus, 

Une riviere qui court de grant vertu, 

Dedens les jetent i ele plus grans fu;” 


Now, as the poem reads, the “ bruelet ” seems to be “le bosne mon- 
segnor saint Morisse” of line 9153, and by line 9239 we are told 
that this is near the river Garonne. We must deal with the second 
difficulty first. The river referred to is evidently not the Garonne 
but the Dordogne : the two words having been confounded either by 
some careless scribe or else by some minstrel who, being unfamiliar 
with the region at first hand, unconsciously mixed names, just as 
story tellers of today will often do. In this connection it is well 
to note that the metrical value of the two names is equal. As to 
the other difficulty, it now takes a different form, namely, the seem- 
ing identity of the wood of the ambush with that of line 9153. That 
*® Histoire de Bordeaux, pp. 96. 
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this is meant to be so is shown from the passage at line 888s ff., 
where the ambush is planned: Gibouar says, 


“ Entour l’abie a I. bruellet foillie 
A une lieue pres du maistre mostier ;” 


Now, if this refers to the wood near Sauveterre, the situation is im- 
possible since the Dordogne is many miles north of there. It is 
possible that Huon did not return to Sauveterre, as I have supposed, 
but that he went north-west by some road which I do not know 
about, and that it led him into the Paris-Saragossa road at a point 
near the Dordogne and opposite a road leading to Bordeaux, and 
that some other wood belonging to the abbey was near the point 
of intersection; but this hypothesis I must dismiss without discus- 
sion for I know of no such roads nor of such a wood and besides 
I see no very good objection to the supposition that the poet chose 
at this point to sacrifice exactness of geographical description to 
artistic effect. But however one may choose to take these lines, the 
main points in my argument remain untouched,—the fact of the 
Abbey St. Maurice and the route to it having been proven. Con- 
cerning the journey from the abbey to Paris there is room for quib- 
bling but as to that from Toulouse to Blasimont there is every 
certainty. 

As to Gironville, in the Poitevine version™ of the Pseudo-Turpin, 
there occurs, after the narration of the taking of Bordeaux by Ro- 
land, a list of the churches benefited by Charlemagne at that time, 
and among them is mentioned that of “gironvile.” The present 
castle'® of that name, which is of the eighteenth century, stands on 
the site of a very ancient one, near the south bank of the Garonne, 
nearly opposite Bec-d’Ambes. There is an interesting medieval 
work, probably fictitious, entitled Chronique de Gironville, which 
tells of the early glory of this castle, its destruction by the Visigoths, 
its magnificence under the Saracens and its destruction under Charles 
Martel. So far as our present purpose is concerned these points are 
sufficient. They prove that Gironville existed, both in fact and in 
fancy, during the making of Huon de Bordeaux. 

CLEVELAND Pusiic Liprary. Muriet Kinney. 


* Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1877. Poitevinische Pseudo-Turpin, 
Auracher. 


* See Les Chateaux de la Gironde, tome i (Guillon, Archives de la Gironde). 
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Sir Perceval of Galles: a Study of the Sources of the Legend. By ReEcINnaLp 
Harvey GrirritH, Adjunct Professor of English in the University of Texas. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. viii, 131. 


Professor Griffith’s treatise is a study of the sources of the Middle English 
metrical romance, Sir Perceval of Galles, edited in 1844 for the Camden Society 
by J. O. Halliwell as one of The Thornton Romances preserved in the unique 
MS. of the Lincoln Cathedral library. As is well known to students of the 
Arthurian romances, this particular romance, though it strongly resembles 
Chrétien’s Perceval in other respects, contains nothing about the Holy Grail, and 
so in the present study there is nothing that bears directly on the much-vexed 
question of the origin of that legend. Any discussion, however, of the sources 
of Sir Perceval of Galles is bound to be also, to a considerable extent, a dis- 
cussion of the sources of Chrétien’s poem and the other Grail romances, so that 
the book will be of interest to all students who have occupied themselves with 
this group of romances. 

As appears from our author’s Introduction, almost every conceivable shade 
of opinion has been expressed at one time or another concerning the relation of 
the Middle English poem to that of Chrétien and his continuators. Such expres- 
sions of opinion, however, have been mainly incidental to discussions of the 
problem of the origin of the Holy Grail legend. The few pages devoted to the 
subject in Steinbach’s dissertation, Uber den Einfluss des Cresiien de Troies auf 
die altenglische Literatur (Leipzig, 1885), still remained the fullest discussion of 
the question up to the publication of the present work... Under these circum- 
stances it was manifestly desirable that some one should take up the sources of 
Sir Perceval as the subject of an especial monograph. It is possible, of course, 
to mar such a study by making it so overwhelmingly minute as to weary the 
reader (as especially in Chapters III and V), or by drawing into the comparison 
material which offers no real analogy to the story under discussion. In the 
opinion of the present writer Professor Griffith is chargeable with both of these 
errors to a very serious degree, yet the detailed comparison of the main texts 
is bound to further our understanding of the problem, even though we may not 
agree with either the conclusions of the author or his methods of investigation. 

Professor Griffith’s general conclusion is that the English poem is not only 
wholly independent of Chrétien but is indeed merely “an English singer’s versi- 
fication of a folk-tale that was known in his district of Northwest England” 
(p. 131). But how can we accept such a result as this? In the first place it 
conflicts with the French nomenclature of the poem, e¢. g., “ Syr Percevelle the 
Galayse” (1. 1643), an evident adaptation from the French “ Perceval le galois” 
(older form “ galeis”), “ Acheflour ” (ll. 20 ff.), the name of the hero’s mother, 





1 The first volume of Miss J. L. Weston’s Sir Perceval, London, 1906, con- 
tains a good deal here and there on the English poem. 
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which, whatever its etymology,’ is also obviously French, “ Ewayne fytz Asoure” 
(1. 261), etc. In the next place—and this is an even more serious matter—it 
leaves unexplained the virtually complete agreement between the French and the 
English poems in the order of the long series of incidents which they have in 
common. Chrétien lived in France, and it would surely be strange if any source 
accessible to him should have shown this close correspondence with a folk-tale 
current in Northwest England in respect to the very order of the numerous ele- 
ments which are found in both poems. 

Let us glance rapidly, however, at Professor Griffith’s discussion of the suc- 
cessive episodes that make up Sir Perceval of Galles. Asall readers of Chrétien’s 
Perceval will recollect, the poet begins his narrative with the meeting of his 
youthful hero and the knights in the forest where he has been reared in seclusion 
by his widowed mother. Only somewhat later on (ll. 415 ff.)* do we learn from 
this lady of the circumstances under which she and her husband came to take 
refuge in this spot and of the cause of the latter’s death. One may remark in 
passing that these lines, 415 ff., as Professor Griffith himself acknowledges, are 
found in all MSS. of Chrétien’s Perceval, as far as is known, so there is really 
no valid reason for doubting their authenticity. Now, the story of Perceval’s 
parents and their flight to the forest which is so briefly summarized in Chrétien 
is told at greater length and with marked differences of conception in a number 
of other compositions relating to this hero, the most important of which are the 
Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach and the so-called Bliocadrans-prologue to 
Chrétien’s Perceval, which, however, is certainly not by him. Professor Griffith’s 
position is that “C [= Chrétien] with or without the disputed passage (i. e., ll. 
415 ff.) cannot have been the source; and that C and PC [Pseudo-Chrétien, 
author of the Bliocadrans-prologue] with chance thrown in do not satisfactorily 
account for the agreements we have found” (p. 28). Furthermore, that Wolfram 
and the English poem, though they have no immediate common source, show 
more features in common than the other versions (pp. 25, 27).* In what is said 
here concerning the possible relation of the English poem to Chrétien and Pseudo- 
Chrétien, we are confronted at once with what strikes us as a fundamental vice 
of method in Professor Griffith’s treatise—one which, to be sure, is by no means 
peculiar to him—namely, that he makes virtually no allowance for any capacity 
for invention on the part of the authors of the texts that have come down to 
us: If a text shows any variation of incident, this is always laid to the account 
of some hypothetical source. For instance, we have not observed a single passage 
in this book where the author of Sir Perceval is credited with any share of the 





?I have no doubt that Professor Golther is right in explaining this as a cor- 
ruption of “Blancheflor,” the name of Perceval’s lady-love in Chrétien. Cp. 
Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen und historischen Classe der k. 
b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1890. Bd II, Heft II, p. 206, note 
1. Having applied the name to Perceval’s mother, the English poet (as Golther 
remarks) invented a new name—Lufamour—for his lady-love. 

* My references to Chrétien throughout are to the undated and anonymous 
edition of the Contes del Graal, privately printed in Germany in 1910, and since 
acknowledged as his by Professor G. Baist of Freiburg i. B. It is described on 
the title page as “ Abdruck der Handschrift Paris, francais 794.” 

*Miss J. L. Weston in her Sir Perceval, I, 319, London, 1906, insists on the 
supposed agreement of Wolfram and the English poem. 
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above-mentioned capacity. But why should the authors of hypothetical sources 
have a monopoly of invention to the exclusion of those whose works have survived ? 

With regard to these initial episodes, the Bliocadrans-prologue relates that 
Perceval’s father was killed in a tournament and his mother then took refuge in 
the forest." The same things happen in the English poem and it seems unnec- 
essary to go any further than this prologue in search of a source for the latter; 
for, adopting a hint from Professor Golther (see p. 205 of the article cited in 
note I above), we may say that the variant features of the English romance in 
this portion are explained by the influence of the common motif which repre- 
sents a widow’s son as taking vengeance on his father’s slayer.” Nearly all stu- 
dents of Sir Perceval have remarked on the author’s constructive skill, and it is 
quite in accordance with his manner that he should, so to speak, tighten up the 
construction by identifying the first victim of the son’s prowess with the slayer 
of the father. As regards the features of resemblance which, according to Pro- 
fessor Griffith, connect this episode of Sir Perceval more closely with Wolfram 
than with the other versions, we can only say that we fail to see the likeness. 
The long story of Gahmuret’s wanderings in pagan lands, his adventures with 
the dusky princess, Belakane, his abandonment of her and subsequent adventures 
with Herzeloide, seem to us to be about as different from the story of the English 
poem as anything can well be. Professor Griffith lays stress (pp. 19, 25) on the 
fact that in Wolfram’s account, as in the English romance, the hero’s father is 
engaged in two tournaments, one of which is a marriage tournament. But the 
tournaments in Wolfram are fought under totally different circumstances from 
those in Sir Perceval, to say nothing of their being connected with different 
women. In Sir Perceval they are features of the festivities held in honor of the 
marriage of Perceval’s father and the birth of Perceval respectively. In Wolfram 
the first is connected with the relief of a pagan queen who is besieged by two 
armies, and the second is simply a general tournament proclaimed by another 
queen where the father of Perceval meets for the first time in the person of this 
queen the hero’s mother. The father here is not slain at all in a tournament but 
in a battle later on at Bagdad. 

Since within the limits of this review we have only space to consider the 
most salient points in Professor Griffith’s discussion, let us now pass to the inci- 
dents in Sir Perceval which he calls the “ Red Knight-Witch-Uncle Story,” about 
one fourth of the whole poem. Perceval arrives at Arthur’s court just at the 
time that the Red Knight carries off the King’s gold cup, pursues the Red Knight, 
and kills him. Not knowing how to get the armor off the dead man, he is about 
to burn the body out, when Gawain comes up and strips it off for him. He now 
puts on the armor and the following day slays a witch, mother of the Red Knight, 
who had at first, on account of the color of the armor, mistaken him for her 
son. He next meets ten knights who turn out to be Perceval’s uncle with his 
nine sons. These knights flee from him, thinking that he is the Red Knight, but 
on learning their error they entertain him in their castle. 





° The idea of adding such a prologue to the Perceval story may well have 
been derived from the account of Tristan’s parents in Thomas’s Tristan. 

* Professor Griffith in his table of correspondences (p. 25) cites a revenge 
motif as common to Sir Perceval and Wolfram. For the latter we presume that 
he has Lahelin in mind. Apart from its insignificance, however, this character, 
of course, does not correspond to the Red Knight in Sir Perceval. 
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To prove that these incidents belong together and constitute a story entirely 
independent of Chrétien, Professor Griffith cites certain Scotch and Irish stories 
such as the Knight of the Red Shieid, Conall Gulban (both contained in J. F. 
Campbell’s Tales of the West Highlands, 4 vols., London, 1890-93), Faolan, etc., 
besides episodes in Gerbert’s continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval and the Welsh 
Peredur. We should have to write a chapter as long as Professor Griffith’s to 
set forth the innumerable differences between the narrative of Sir Perceval and 
these tales and episodes. For our own part, we do not see why any one should 
boggle at the derivation of the English poem from Chrétien who is able to accept 
such tales as Red Shield and Conall (the most favorable examples) as its ana- 
logues. To our way of thinking the incident in Red Shield of the Carlin who 
attacks in the darkness the hero who had slain her son would just as well justify 
the connection of this tale with Beowulf. On the other hand, if we compare the 
episode in Sir Perceval with the corresponding part of Chrétien, what are the 
difficulties? Of course, the omission of things found in Chrétien means nothing. 
This applies, for instance, to the omission from the English romance of Kex’s 
insulting behavior towards the damsel and fool at Arthur’s court who did honor 
to Perceval. Then comes Perceval’s attempt to burn the body out of the armor. 
In Chrétien the hero does not actually try this but merely says to Yonez (corre- 
sponding here to Gawain in Sir Perceval), who soon relieves him of his embar- 
rassment by removing the armor for him: 


Je cuidoie de vostre roi 

Qu’ il m’ eust ces armes donées 

Mes einz avrai par charbonnées 

Trestot esbraoné le mort 

Que nule des armes emport (ll. 1112 ff.). 


Professor Griffith characterizes these lines as “ remnants of a burning-the- 
body incident somewhere in the sources of C(hrétien),” these sources being pre- 
sumably better represented here by Sir Perceval.’ But surely this is a far-fetched 
conclusion. The English poet would have to be destitute of invention, indeed, if 
he could not turn this suggestion into an incident, especially since the suggested 
incident was of just the kind that would suit the rude sense of humor which he 
displays elsewhere. 

One cannot ascribe any great importance either to the Witch feature of Sir 
Perceval which is absent irom Chrétien. Witches with sons and witches who 
have the power of restoring the dead to life are so common in popular stories 
that we need feel no surprise if the author of the English poem should have 
given the Red Knight such a mother. As a matter of fact, we find the motif in 
different variants of the “ Bear’s Son” mdrchen, both son and mother being slain 
by the hero (F. Panzer’s Beowulf, Munich, 1910, pp. 133, 138). Then too, as 
regards the episode of Perceval’s uncle and cousins who mistake him at first 
for the Red Knight and subsequently entertain him at their castle, the only 





* Since I wrote this article a Miinster dissertation, Der junge Parzival (1910), 
by Carsten Strucks has come into my hands. In regard to this matter Strucks, 
p. 51, follows the same line of argument as Griffith and his discussion is accord- 
ingly, in my opinion, open to the same objection. So, too, with much else in his 
dissertation. 
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serious difference as compared with the Gornemans episode in Chrétien is that 
the Englishman has given a close connection here to what is left disconnected 
in the French, (1) by turning Gornemans into an uncle of the hero, and (2) by 
making this uncle the enemy of the Red Knight. But in all this we have merely 
another instance of the poet’s habit, remarked on above, of “tightening up the 
construction.” 

For the variations from Chrétien in the next episode of Sir Perceval, in 
which the hero relieves Lufamour of Maiden-land (i. e., Scotland), who is be- 
sieged by a “ Sowdane,” and then marries her, Professor Griffith again resorts 
to Scotch stories. But surely the explanation of these variations lies nearer 
home. In the first place the English poet might have easily derived Arthur’s 
interest in this enterprise, after he hears of Perceval’s connection with it, from 
a later passage in Chrétien, Il. 4006 ff., where the king is inspired with the same 
interest on hearing of the young knight’s exploits and vows that he will not 
rest until he finds him. As regards the other features, the present writer pointed 
out many years ago, Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, XIII (1808), 381, the likeness of this Lufamour episode to the con- 
cluding episode in the Latin romance (there printed), De Ortu Waluuanii® In 
that romance the lady of Castellum Puellarum (identified in the romances with 
Edinburgh) is besieged by a rex paganus who is seeking her hand. As in Sir 
Perceval she sends to Arthur for assistance, but the king cuts a pretty con- 
temptible figure in the affair and the rescue is really effected by the hero of the 
romance (the youthful Gawain), who does incredible execution among the 
pagans. Perhaps if the whole of the Enfances Gauvain, published recently 
(Romania, January, 1910) by Paul Meyer, had been preserved, we should have 
something even nearer to the English romance, for this poem (as far as pre- 
served) and the De Ortu, though closely related, give different versions of sub- 
stantially the same incidents. It seems to us that the author of Sir Perceval 
in this passage, as heretofore, is in the main following Chrétien, but has allowed 
himself to be influenced by a story like that in the De Ortu romance. It is need- 
less to analyze further the sources of this episode, for after all it is unreasonable 
to deny the English poet any inventive power whatever. 

We will not linger over the Tent-lady episode, for Professor Griffith acknowl- 
edges (p. 96) that the principal versions differ less in respect to these incidents 
than in respect to any others. After the second of the episodes in question Sir 
Perceval ceases to correspond at all to Chrétien.° The author’s MS. of the French 
poem may have ended at this point; or more probably he was approaching the 
limits of length which he had set himself, and to have continued following 
Chrétien would have brought him into material which he could not connect con- 





* The unpublished romance, Yder, seems to contain a similar story, to judge 
from the meager analysis given by Gaston Paris, Histoire littéraire de la France, 
XXX, 202 ff. The Sowdane in Sir Perceval is due, of course, to the chansons de 
geste, not to “ ballad poetry,” as I remarked (loc. cit.). 

°It is consequently useless to discuss, as Professor Griffith does, why Sir 
Perceval does not include the revery incident. It is possible that the author may 
have already used this motif, ll. 1690 ff., by anticipation. But the revery is found 
in other Arthurian romances, e. g., Lancelot’s revery in the prose Lancelot (ed. 
H. O. Sommer, Washington, 1910), I, 203, and Arthur’s, ibid., 226, 271. 
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veniently with what he had written, especially Grail material, which, for whatever 
reason, he was avoiding. 

The concluding incidents of this romance—the persecution of Perceval’s 
mother by the giant, and her madness—call for no especial discussion. Giants 
were as cheap as herrings to the writers of the mediaeval romances, and magic 
drinks, such as that by which the lady is cured of her insanity,” hardly less so. 
The conception of this madness may owe something to Yvain or to the prose 
Lancelot, but none of the features of the conclusion of Sir Perceval appear to 
be beyond a very moderate capacity for invention. The most distinctive charac- 
teristic of the narrative here as throughout the romance is the care which the 
author takes to knit the various incidents closely together. But this very trait 
is not so likely to be found in a romance which has no direct original as in the 
redaction of an earlier romance, since the author of such a redaction would be 
relieved in the main of the burden of inventing incident and so could apply his 
energies to the moulding of his materials in more logical forms. 

Altogether, even after reading Professor Griffith’s book we see no reason to 
doubt that Sir Perceval is a free redaction of the Bliocadrans-prologue and 
Chrétien’s poem, with omission of the Holy Grail material. In the story of 
Lufamour, as pointed out above, the influence of Chrétien’s narrative seems to 
have been modified by that of an independent romance. Finally, the last episode 
may possibly be imitated from some unidentified romance, but we believe that 
even here there is nothing which the English poet may not easily have invented. 

J. Douctas Bruce. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


Concordanza delle rime di Francesco Petrarca. Compilata da KENNETH Mc- 
Kenzie. Oxford, nella stamperia dell’ Universita; New Haven, nella stam- 
peria dell’ Universita Yale, 1912. Pp. xvi, 519. 

Professor McKenzie’s Concordance is a finely made implement that will 
render great service in many kinds of scholarly work. It will aid, for instance, 
in revision of the text of the Rime: whenever form or spelling is in doubt appeal 
can now be had to a complete list of Petrarchan instances of the word in ques- 
tion. It will lead to a better understanding of many obscure passages. Petrarch’s 
use of words is difficult and individual; he gives them often their Latin rather 
than their Italian value, and he thinks so constantly in terms of elliptic metaphor 
that the reader has always to be on the alert for a meaning beneath the one that 
meets the eye. Such constant comment of Petrarch on Petrarch as the Con- 
cordance affords is therefore of the utmost value. Moreover, since the language 
of Petrarch is the language of hundreds of imitators, the book is really the 
authoritative lexicon of Petrarchism, and an admirable medium for tracing the 
derivation of particular phrases and motives. 


* The authors of the prose-romances freely modified the work of their extant 
predecessors—so why should not the authors of the verse-romances have done 
the same thing? To select merely two instances, compare the three prose Merlin- 
continuations—(1) Vulgate, (2) Huth MS., and (3) MS. 337—and the different 
versions of the Mort Artu, especially (1) Vulgate, (2) Malory’s Books, 18, 20 
and 21, (3) Spanish Demaz:da. In all discussions of the versions of the Perceval 
story it is to be remembered, moreover, that we have no critical edition of 
Chrétien’s poem. 
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Professor McKenzie treats, naturally, all the Canzoniere and all the Triumphs, 
including the rejected chapters. The texts used are for the Canzoniere that of 
Salvo-Cozzo and for the Triumphs that of Appel’s smaller edition, the words 
being spelled, however, as in the larger edition. The Rime disperse are not 
treated, doubtless because their genuineness is in so many cases uncertain. The 
few that are surely Petrarch’s might well have been included: the fifteen forming 
the first group in Solerti’s edition and those of his second group that are derived 
from manuscripts having Petrarch’s own marginal comment. 

The book is extremely accurate. In the casual turning of all the pages and 
the minute examination of a score or so I have seen only half a dozen slips, all 
of the most trifling nature. This attests a fine thoroughness in preparation of 
the copy and in proofreading: each page contains very nearly four thousand 
typographical units. I have examined certain passages of the Canzoniere to see 
whether any words had been through error omitted from the Concordance, and 
have not found any such omission. The alphabetization, so far as I have tested 
it, is perfect. Notable, too, is the skill shown in the determination of contexts, 
a much more difficult matter than one who has not tried such a task can well 
realize. It is by no means possible to let the line in which the word stands 
serve in all cases as its proper context, and in dealing with constructions as 
involved in order and as subtle in connotation as those of Petrarch the greatest 
nicety of judgment is required to select just the words which concern the mean- 
ing and use of the word in question. 

Professor McKenzie, following the general concordance tradition, omits en- 
tirely the commonest minor words, and for most of the less common gives refer- 
ences without contexts. In view of the extreme importance of the Canzoniere 
in determining the literary language of Italy, and in view of the fact that many 
of the difficulties in Petrarch concern the minor words, it seems to me that they 
should have received fuller treatment. The system followed for such words in 
the Concordance to the Latin Works of Dante is, I believe, logical and effective: 
instances in which the usage is for any reason of special interest are given in 
full; and for the others very brief contexts are given when the phrasing in any 
way defines the use or meaning of the word, contexts and references being 
printed continuously. Professor McKenzie follows this very systern, with excel- 
lent results, in the case of the word solo. His general exclusion of the minor 
words prevents the Concordance from being of service in certain cases in which 
it is very likely to be appealed to. Tassoni says, for example, that the se non se 
of 22.2 does not appear elsewhere in Petrarch. The Concordance affords no 
means of controlling this statement,—although the combinations se non che, se 
non come, se non quando, and se non quanto are treated. Similarly, we find no 
light on the che of 192.7. Full contexts should have been given for pure, perhaps 
the most difficult word in Petrarch, and for minor words which occur but rarely, 
as lungo (prep.), which occurs only twice, and vosco, which occurs only once. 

The poems of the Canzoniere are numbered according to the order assigned 
to them by Petrarch in the autograph manuscript and adopted in the recent edi- 
tions. A valuable table at the beginning of the book enables one to control the 
various numberings of the poems in the older editions. The fourteen chapters 
of the Triumphs should have been numbered, it seems to me, as in the editions 
of Appel. Those editions are universally recognized as the best, and surely 
either the larger or the smaller one will be in the hands of any student of 
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Petrarch sufficiently alert to use the Concordance. Professor McKenzie num- 
bers the chapters according to a scheme of his own, very nearly identical with 
the schemes of Pasqualigo and Mestica. The matter is controlled by a com- 
parative table at the beginning of the book, but one is obliged to consult this 
table, actually or in memory, in every reference from the Concordance to Appel’s 
text. 

Petrarch’s spelling is not that of modern Italian, and his spelling of a given 
word often varies from time to time. The resulting orthographical conditions 
gave Professor McKenzie a very difficult problem of arrangement, or rather a 
long series of difficult and slightly varying problems. His solutions are practical 
and satisfactory. In most cases he chooses for his heading the modern form of 
the word, even though all the instances in Petrarch have an antiquated spelling. 
He usually enters, in the proper alphabetical place of the old form, a cross refer- 
ence to the new form, but is not as consistent in this matter as he might have 
been. There are, for example, references from Amphione to Anfione, from pecto 
to petto, from Tiphi to Tifi, and from vicio and vitio to vizio, but there are none 
from Amphiarao to Anfiarao, from lecto to letto, from Iphi to Ifi, or from spacio 
and spatio to spazio, although the spellings Amphiarao, etc., all occur. There 
is a general warning in the preface to the effect that “le antiche combinazioni di 
lettere cho-, ho-, ph-, th-, ecc., sono da cercarsi sotto co-, o-, f-, t-, ecc.”; but the 
variety in spelling is so great that a thoroughly consistent scheme of cross refer- 
ences, even at the cost of a perceptible lengthening of the book, would, in my 
opinion, have been desirable. Varied spellings of the same word are grouped 
under the same heading when Professor McKenzie feels that the difference is 
merely one in spelling. When he feels the difference sufficient to constitute two 
separate words, he makes two separate articles, each ending with a reference to 
the other. Here too the cross reference system is not quite complete: augello, 
for instance, lacks the reference to uccello. 

A few minor matters of concordance technique suggest comment. Since the 
first context of each article must for practical reasons stand on the same line as 
the heading, care should be taken that the first context come considerably short 
of the length allowed to contexts in general: otherwise the first lines are likely 
to run over and injure the look of the printed page. This defect is not avoided 
either in the Petrarch Concordance or in the Concordance to the Latin Works 
of Dante. When in the text any mark of punctuation other than a comma imme- 
diately follows the words selected as a context, Professor McKenzie prints the 
mark of punctuation in the Concordance. I think he is right, except perhaps 
in cases in which the juxtaposition is accidental, that is, when the mark of punc- 
tuation does not in any way concern the words it follows (e. g., 55.12: L’ onde 
che gli occhi tristi versan sempre?). Professor McKenzie uses the tradi- 
tional three dots to denote omission, and returns to the use of leaders between 
contexts and references. I prefer two dots for omissions, and think the lead- 
ers do more harm than good, especially if final marks of punctuation are to 
be included. The ‘word in question’ is italicized after the traditional method, 
which is probably sound, though I think open to criticism. Enclitics which 
appear with verbs are italicized when the verbs are italicized, as seguilla. 
This is justified for Italian, I think, but only because the extra consonant, in 
such cases, is historically part of the verb form. I do not like the beginning of 
a context with an enclitic (e. g., 1 tuo aiuto mi bisogna Per dimandar mercede). 
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Should there not be some sign to indicate when the ‘ word in question’ appears 
in rhyme? From the Concordance as it stands one can tell usually, but not 
always. Why not use the vertical line after the ‘word in question’ when used 
as a rhyme word? In the several articles of the Concordance the quotations 
from the sonnets come first, then those from the canzoni, then those from the 
sestine, the ballate, and the madrigals. It is stated in the preface that this order 
is chosen as more practical than the real order of the Canzoniere, in which the 
several forms are intermingled. There is room for difference of opinion on 
that point. Each reference for a word in the Canzoniere is double. First comes 
the number of the composition in the real order of the Canzoniere, then a sign 
indicating its form (S for sonnet, C for canzone), then a number indicating its 
position in the series of poems of that particular form (and then, of course, the 
line reference) : e. g., 204: S. 253.5. I question the utility of the double reference. 
The specification of the form has some value, I think, but not the second pro- 
gressive numbering. The few who have occasion to use the old editions in 
which the poems are numbered in this way are sufficiently provided for by the 
comparative table at the beginning of the book. The type 294.5 would have been 
much simpler and would have brought together the two facts which everyone 
wants. A sign indicative of the form might have been added for the relatively 
few poems which are not sonnets: e. g., 71.67 (C). 

The Concordance yields immediately certain interesting facts as to Petrarch’s 
vocabulary, and should be made the basis of a thorough study of that most 
important topic. Of the words to which Professor McKenzie accords full treat- 
ment the one which occurs most frequently is bello (404 instances). Then come 
amore (359), core (311), occhio (305), and dolce (271). The number of words 
which are really metaphorical in value, such as freno and nodo, is very large, 
and most of them occur so often that they appear to be stock elements in 
Petrarch’s thought, used by him as sufficiently and immediately expressive rather 
than with deliberate attempt at metaphorical effect. It is interesting, too, to 
find that a high proportion of the words of the Canzoniere satisfy perfectly 
Dante’s requirements for ideal poetic words, the pexa of the De vulgari eloquentia 

I have ventured to question the wisdom of some of Professor McKenzie’s 
decisions ; but nearly all of those decisions concern matters of slight importance 
to anyone except a reviewer or a concordance maker, and I do not think that 
any of them, save the retention of the traditional scant treatment of minor 
words, will perceptibly limit the real usefulness of the Concordance. The prob- 
lems that face the maker of such a work are numerous and intricate in the 
extreme, and Professor McKenzie’s decisions in the great majority of cases are 
unquestionably judicious. For this, for the perfection of his workmanship, and 
for the long devotion of his patient industry, he is entitled to the deep and con- 
tinuing gratitude of those who seek a thorough knowledge of the thought and 
the art of Petrarch. 

Ernest H. WILKINS. 

THe University or CHICAGO. 


Leopoldo I, Imperatore, e la sua corte nella letteratura italiana. Per Umserto 
De Brn. Trieste, G. Caprin, 1910. (Extr. from Bollettino del circolo accade- 
mico italiano di Vienna, an. sociale xxviii.) 


It is a fact too little emphasized in the past that the triumphant march of 
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French culture over Europe from the time of Louis XIV met at one point a 
most serious repulse. We have only to recall the name of Metastasio to observe 
that the dominant traditions of the Hapsburg court were Italian and not Parisian. 
The Peace of Westphalia severed the destinies of Austria from those of Prot- 
estant Germany, where French influences were advancing without resistance. 
The anti-Austrian policy of the French king closed the Hapsburg armies to 
French soldiers of fortune, and cast coldness and suspicion upon prospective 
French residents in Vienna. Here, as elsewhere in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, culture was aristocratic and monarchical, reflecting the tastes and 
prejudices of the ruler and his advisers. As in the north, the emperors did not 
turn to national popular traditions for inspiration, but sought from abroad those 
teachers and entertainers whose presence at court would have a maximum of 
brilliancy with the least possible significance in politics. So the weakness of the 
Italian States in arms made them exceptionally welcome in the social activities 
of the Austrian court. Education passed as a matter of course into the hands 
of Italians, mostly Jesuits; Italian soldiers and banished gentlemen found ready 
employment under the eagle, and a long line of literary men, from insignificant 
academicians of the Seicento, to Metastasio in the eighteenth century found 
pensions and encouragement in Imperial circles. 

Mr. De Bin gives a succinct outline of this intellectual movement, an outline 
that suggests numerous lines of special investigation for the future, and reveals 
unexplored territory quite as distinctly as actual acquisition. He finds Italian 
influences penetrating Austrian life already in the early Seicento, if not at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Forerunners of the invasion are the Catholic 
missionaries, who control education from 1551 through the reign of Maria 
Teresa, influencing especially the royal families of all that period. Only a few 
emperors show symptoms of culture not Italian, and these belong to the earlier 
years of the sixteenth century. He follows the growth of Italian atmosphere 
resulting from intermarriage with Italian houses. The high quality of Italian 
military engineering and practical and decorative architecture leaves Italy almost 
without competitors in these fields. Then comes the revival of Italian music, 
and the florescence especially of the Italian melodrama. Instruction in the chiv- 
alric arts, the practice of medicine, the direction of scientific teaching, seems to 
have been largely controlled by Italians. In matters of etiquette and court cere- 
monial other influences were more persistent, especially from France and Spain. 
The curious documents against the use of French and Spanish at court, while 
they signalize the triumph of Italian around 1689, demonstrate as well that 
its victory was not uncontested. 

Mr. De Bin concentrates largely on the epoch of Eleonora Gonzaga and of 
her step-son, Leopold I, illustrating the use of the Italian language in conver- 
sation and correspondence and especially in religious preaching, in comedy and 
melodrama and in court festivities. Entering more directly into the literary 
field, he shows the vogue of Italian poetry at court and the cultivation of Italian 
verse by the royal families themselves, studying minutely the Academy of the 
Crescenti (or more exactly, according to Mr. De Bin’s thesis, of the Occupati), 
which flourished from 1656-1677, accompanied and followed by other similar 
assemblies of varying productivity and vitality. 

The title of this volume properly includes another problem which Mr. De 
Bin leaves untouched: the rdéle of Austria in Italian literature, especially in 
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Italian Satire from 1500 on. Here we have a complete change of front, in 
Italy as well as in Germany, passing from the bitter hatred of the invading 
Imperials at the time of the League of Cambrai and Maximillian I to the lauda- 
tory poems on the Emperors of the seventeenth century, and especially on Leo- 
pold I and again on the Turkish wars at the end of this century and the begin- 
ning of the next. Italian archives literally swarm with materials of this sort. 
A passing note in point. We have the Acclamatione panegirica all’ Imperatore 
Leopoldo I, of G. F. Busenello, a long encomiastic effusion in which the poet 
sees in the Emperor the compendium of ancient virtues and the future liberator 
of Europe from the Ottoman pest. What arouses curiosity is the question why 
a relatively insignificant Venetian lawyer should have written this poem to such 
a person. What were the lines of contact between them? That it is a gratuitous 
bid for the nomination of poet laureate is possible; that Leopold may have 
known personally or by reputation Marc Antonio Busenello, Grand Chancellor 
of Venice and a distinguished diplomat, is another possibility. But in either 
case, the damage done by the Imperials in 1631 to the Busenello family at Man- 
tova, makes the sympathy of the poet shown in the poem in question difficult to 
explain. But in the light of other facts, the otherwise negligible effort of Buse- 
nello gains in significance, as showing how the Italian influences at the Austrian 
court were capable of awakening responsive notes in Italy. Mr. De Bin has found 
traces of the Obizzi family of Catai and Padovaat Vienna. He does not mention, 
however, the notable career there of Ascanio degli Obizzi, whose life in the 
Austrian capital was the direct outcome of the assassination of his mother, 
Lucrezia Orologio, wife of Pio Enea degli Obizzi. It will be recalled that in 
this celebrated case, through a miscarriage of justice, justly earned by the stub- 
bornness of the culprit under torture, Pavanello, the murderer, escaped. Pio 
Enea and his son thereupon took justice into their own hands, and the subse- 
quent murder of Pavanello sent the father to prison and the son into exile. 
The great favor shown to Ascanio by Leopold I, doubtless reflected some of its 
splendor upon Busenello, who represented the Obizzi in the prosecution of Pava- 
nello, and who actually figured in the murderer’s arrest. One other wire, this 
one perhaps more tenuous, led from the humble Venetian poet to the Austrian 
throne. This was the friendship with Fra Ciro di Pers and with Carlo dei 
Dottori di Padova. ‘:shese two men were in contact with the Academicians of 
Vienna, and they associated Busenello with themselves in welcoming to Italy 
from the Emperor’s hospitality, Christina of Sweden, who took a lively interest 
also in the Austrian academies. 

Busenello’s poem, with all its good intentions, came finally to share in a 
small portion of the disrepute into which Austria fell after Campo Formio. 
Some Italian patriot thus disfigured its high sounding dedication in a MS. of 
Milan: “Al pit inclito di tutti i prencipi puttaneschi . . . Leopoldo I-pocrita, 
migliore degli ottimi Jadri, queste poche pure eteree stille di ruggiada cadente 
all’alba di tanto cielo, G. F. B. dona a te la forca, dedica, consacra. . . .” 

A. A. LivINGsTON. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Pierre de Ronsard. Essai de Biographie. Les Ancétres; La Jeunesse. Par 
Henri Loncnon. Paris, Honoré Champion. 1912. Pp. xii, 512. 


This excellent work is divided, as the title shows, into two parts: Les 
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Ancétres (les Ancétres de Ronsard; le Pére et la Mére de Ronsard) and La 
Jeunesse (les “ Enfances”; Premiéres études et premiers vers; les Humanités; 
la Brigade; les Amours de jeunesse). 

M. Longnon begins by proving the falsity of Ronsard’s boast that he was a 
descendant of a Roumanian or Bulgarian nobleman who came into France to 
aid Philip of Valois against the English in the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. According to Ronsard, Philip rewarded this son of a “seigneur nommé 
le marquis de Ronsart” and his companions by giving them 


. des biens a suffisance 
Sur les rives du Loir.. . 


M. Longnon asks: 


How could Philip of Valois have recompensed these foreign auxiliaries by 
giving them lands in Venddmois, that is, in a region which in no way belonged 
to the royal domain, and of which, consequently, the king could not dispose? 
Besides, if they were really the descendants of a Baudouin de Ronsard who did 
not settle in Vend6mois until after 1328 and who was richly endowed by the king, 
how can we explain the fact that as early as the first half of the wees cen- 
tury, that is, at the time of their arrival, these newcomers swarmed .. . in Italy, 
and that those who remained on the banks of the Loir were such tie phen 
as the seigneurs of la Poissoniére were at the end of the same century? 


The fact is that “we must consider the Ronsards as autochthons of the 
banks of the Loir, as far back as we can trace.” Natives of Vendome or of 
the environs of VendOme, we find them first serving as sergents fieffés of the 
forest of Gastine and cultivating their lands in the valley of the Loir, and then 
gradually rising to important offices in the service of the king, until the apogee 
is reached in Pierre de Ronsard, “one of the most richly endowed poets that 
the French genius has produced.” 

Interesting pages are devoted to André, Olivier, and Jean Ronsard. André, 
“the first certain ancestor of Pierre de Ronsard,”’ was the poet’s great-grand- 
father. He was one of the four sergents fieffés of the forest of Gastine as early 
as 1397. So it may be presumed that Pierre’s affection for his beloved forest, 
“haute maison des oiseaux bocagers,” was hereditary. Olivier Ronsard, Pierre’s 
grandfather, is noteworthy on account of his relations with Louis XI and the 
part he played in political affairs: 


Il est le premier de son nom qui soit sorti de ses terres pour aller, en des 
provinces souvent éloignées, faire de la vie politique une expérience qui ne sera 
point perdue pour ses descendants. Le 26 janvier 1464, il prend le titre d’échan- 
son du roi... Le 11 décembre de la méme année, le roi lui fait don de Il’office 
de capitaine et chatelain de Montbonnot en Dauphiné, et lui concéde en outre 
tous les revenus de cette terre, y compris la juridiction. Sept mois plus tard, 
il est révoqué de cette charge pour “ étre passé dans le camp des ennemis du roi.” 


For a time Olivier served Charles de France, duc de Berry, Louis XI’s 
brother, but later he returned to Louis XI. 

Jean Ronsard, archdeacon of Laval and the brother of Louis de Ronsard, 
is to be remembered for his influence on Pierre: 


Ce qui l’avait attaché au petit Pierre, c’était de retrouver chez cet enfant 
précoce son propre amour des lettres et surtout de la poésie. Jean était lui- 
méme “d’une culture trés distinguée en toute doctrine profane et sacrée,” et 
son neveu, l’ayant vu “toute nuit,’ pour servir les Muses, 


User tant d’huille et de chandelles, 
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en avait concu une telle admiration pour son oncle qu’il ne songeait plus qu’a 
limiter. Touché de cette dévotion, l’archidiacre s’était intéressé a lui, lui avait 
appris ce qu'il savait lui-méme, lui avait fait aimer ce qu’il aimait, et en mourant 
lui légua sa bibliothéque qui était trés nombreuse et trés variée. 

Louis de Ronsard, the poet’s father, was the most adventurous “of all the 
Ronsards, past and future, fabulous or real.” In the service of Louis d’Orléans, 
later Louis XII, and of Francis I, he made no less than twenty-two journeys 
into Italy (1494-1515). After the disaster at Pavia he went into captivity in 
Spain with the two sons of Francis I (1526-1539). He had considerable taste 
for literature; in fact, he composed verses which unfortunately have not come 
down to us. After the tragic death (1536) of the Dauphin Francois, whom he 
had virtually brought up, he remained at court, where “his credit and his influ- 
ence increased every day.” In 1515 he married Jeanne Chaudrier, widow of 
Guy des Roches, seigneur de la Basme, a lady of higher rank than the Ronsards. 

M. Longnon now enters into the biography of Pierre de Ronsard, which he 
sets forth in a pleasing style, with here and there a new detail or hypothesis 
added to the biography as it has stood for years. We see Pierre as page of 
the Dauphin and later of the duc d’Orléans; we follow him in his journeys to 
Scotland in the service of Madeleine de France, the unfortunate queen of 
James V of Scotland, and to Germany with Lazare de Baif; we accompany him 
to court where his intelligence and handsome presence create a favorable impres- 
sion. Then come the illness and the resulting deafness which put a check to 
his preparation for a diplomatic career and make of him a scholar and a man 
of letters. 

The chapters entitled “les Humanités” and “la Brigade,” though offering 
but little that is new, are of particular interest because of the author’s clear 
and vivid manner of placing his facts before the reader. Ronsard’s studies with 
Jean-Antoine de Baif and others under Dorat have never been better described. 
The recruiting of the Brigade, its members, its diversions, its enthusiasm—all 
of these points are carefully developed. We pass in review the friends of 
Ronsard’s early career, not only the well-known Chasteigners, Dorat, Du Bellay, 
Baif, Jodelle, Denisot, and Olivier de Magny, but a host of minor characters, 
such as René d’Urvoy, La Hurteloire, Julien Pacate, Guillaume Capel, Bertrand 
Bergier, Maclou de la Haye, René d’Oradour, G.-M. Imbert, and Pierre de 
Mauléon. M. Longnon emphasizes the fact that the Brigade did not have the 
homogeneous formation that some think it had. He gives an excellent idea of 
the confused aspirations of the zealous young men gathered around Konsard 
and Du Bellay and demonstrates that the Brigade and the Pleiad were not so 
much the result of a preconcerted, cut-and-dried plan as of the promiscuous 
efforts of enthusiastic souls “imbued with ancient literatures and weary of the 
Marotic poetry.” 

M. Longnon’s treatment of Ronsard’s love affairs is perhaps the portion of 
his book that will be the most severely criticized. The poet was anything but 
a constant lover; he paid court indiscriminately to blond or brunette, “ grasse- 
lette ou maigrelette.” 


’ 


Maintenant je poursuis toute amour vagabonde, 
Ores j’aime la noire, ores j'aime la blonde, 
Et, sans amour certéne en mon cceur esprouver, 
Je cherche la fortune ot je la puis trouver. 
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In addition to his chief affairs of the heart (or generally of the senses) 
with Cassandre, Marie, and Sinope, Ronsard devoted his attentions to Rose, 
Macée, Denise, Madeleine, Jeanne, Marguerite, Agathe, Genévre, and perhaps 
others. M. Longnon thinks Ronsard a singular combination of natural incon- 
stancy and sincerity. 


Il était heureusement l’esprit le moins systématique du monde, le tempéra- 
ment le plus spontané et le plus riche en contrastes. Aussi peu défiant de lui- 
méme, aussi peu en garde contre les tentations qu’un enfant, il mettait aussi dans 
toutes ses émotions la méme naiveté confiante, le méme enthousiasme bavard. 
Le sans-géne avec lequel il a peint les replis les plus secrets de la chair n’a 
d’égal que la simplicité candide dont il a chanté les espoirs, les tendresses, les 
illusions d’un cceur vraiment épris. Sa sensualité et le goiit littéraire en avaient 
fait le rival osé d’Anacréon, de Catulle et d’Arioste; mais ces maitres n’ont 
jamais prété a l’amour vrai un langage aussi touchant ... Mais, aussi sou- 
vent qu'inconstant et paillard, il fut amoureux naif et sincére. II l’avait été 
auprés de Cassandre, auprés de Marie, auprés de Sinope; il le fut plus tard, sur 
son automne, avec Héléne. Au fond, il le fut avec toutes, si passagéres qu’elles 
aient ete. 

M. Longnon does not hesitate to outline clearly each of Ronsard’s amours, 
a procedure before which more than one of his predecessors had shrunk. Plac- 
ing entire confidence in the commentary which Marc-Antoine de Muret composed 
for the edition of 1553 of the Amours, and naturally not neglecting the internal 
evidence offered by the poems themselves, M. Longnon attempts to distinguish 
the sonnets which the poet devoted to the chaste Cassandre from those relating 
to more facile conquests. Inasmuch as such a distinction is necessarily arbitrary 
at times, M. Longnon must not expect to win the approval of some of the more 
conservative critics who have preceded him and who have thought the question 
too obscure to admit of a final solution. M. Longnon does not underestimate 
the difficulty of his task. “At the risk of committing some errors of detail,” 
he undertakes to clear up a thorny problem, and for so doing he deserves com- 
mendation. His effort is highly interesting and, in a measure, convincing. 

All in all, M. Longnon gives a faithful portrait of Ronsard during the first 
half of his life. He does not seek to idealize the portrait; he represents the 
great poet with all his warts and wrinkles. Especially, he humanizes him. He 
shows Ronsard to have been not only an earnest scholar, an enthusiastic poet 
and a reformer of poetry with the firmest belief in the importance of his mission, 
but also a man “ full of ardor and exuberance,” a hotblooded seeker of pleasure, 
who was haughty at times, fickle and inconstant invariably, and who in the 
thick of his hardest labors found no little leisure to devote to “les pots et les 
fillettes.” 

It is to be regretted that M. Longnon has lessened the value of his work as 
a book of reference by failing to provide it with an index.—A query, p. 243: 
Is it not unusual to speak of Pontus de Tyard as the chief of the Lyonese school 
of poets? 

R. L. Hawkins. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


El Divino Herrera y La Condesa de Gelves. Por Francisco Ropricuez Marin 
de La Real Academia Espafiola. Madrid, Imprenta de Bernardo Rodriguez, 
IQII. 31 pp. 

This work is a lecture published under the auspices of the Spanish Ministry 
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of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. After a few well chosen words of intro- 
duction, the author turns to his task, which “will be limited to setting forth 
what has been known hitherto of this famous Sevillian love affair, correcting 
and enlarging frequently with the results of my own investigations.”* A definite 
date is set for the birth of D. Alvaro de Portugal, March 10, 1534, without any 
reasons therefor. M. Adolphe Coster, in his discussion? found it impossible to 
reach a definite conclusion and suggests as approximate the year 1532. 

A few lines lower down on the same page (9), Sr. Rodriguez Marin tells 
us that “the count D. Jorge having died the 23rd of September, 1543, his widow 
was appointed administratrix of the estate of D. Alvaro, who had not yet com- 
pleted his eleventh year,” which indicates an error of one year in computation, 
since according to the first date he was, on September 23, 1543, a few days over 
nine years and six months old. In the same paragraph as the above citation Sr. 
Rodriguez Marin speaks of D. Alvaro as being in Brussels at a féte when he had 
“recently completed his seventeenth year.”* This same féte is described by M. 
Adolphe Coster® and he gives us the date: May 11, 1550. The same error seems 
to have been made here. By comparing the date given for his birth (1534), we 
see he had recently finished his sixteenth year at that time. One would like to 
see a consistent set of dates, with evidence therefor. 

The date of the death of Dofia Isabel Colén, mother of D. Alvaro, is given 
as September 26, 1551. In this connection he mentions her will, executed, so 
he says, six days previous to her death, but he does not tell us how he reached 
that date. Instead of giving us the text of her will or telling us its present 
whereabouts, Sr. Rodriguez Marin presents only certain interesting facts ex- 
cerpted from the will. 

Sr. Rodriguez Marin has new information on the question of the relations 
of Herrera to the Countess of Gelves. He bases his conclusion on new data 
gathered while visiting archives and on information contained in a manuscript 
formerly in the house of Osuna, but now in the Biblioteca Nacional. This manu- 
script contains more than a score of poetical compositions by Herrera, which are 
not included in the collection of José Maldonado Davila y Saavedra, published 
in the seventeenth century. On the margins of many of these poems are written 
the years in which they were composed, taken probably from the original draft 
of Herrera himself or from some trustworthy copy. The poetry of Herrera is 
almost all autobiographical. And thus, aided by dated poems Sr. Rodriguez 
Marin arrives at the same conclusion as M. Coster, namely that Herrera’s rela- 
tions with the countess were platonic. While this conclusion appeals to us as 
sound, we must nonetheless point out that we are generally at a loss to know 
whether a given citation is new material from the aforesaid dated manuscript or 
from some other source. 





1“ 


. se limitara 4 exponer lo que hasta ahora se sabia de aquellos famosos 
amores hispalenses, rectificandolo y ampliandolo frecuentemente con el resultado 
de mis investigaciones” (p. 8). 

* Fernando de Herrera, par Adolphe Coster, Paris, 1908, p. 106. 

*“Fallecido el conde D. Jorge en 23 de Septiembre de 1543, su viuda fué 
nombrada gobernadora del estado de D. Alvaro, que tenia once afios no cum- 
plidos, .. .” (p. 9). 

*“ . . recién cumplidos los diez y siete afios de edad, .. .” (p. 9). 

* Adolphe Coster, op. cit., p. 110. 
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In the Archivos de Protocolos de Sevilla, Sr. Rodriguez Marin found a docu- 
ment, witnessed by a notary, which states that on August 24, 1577, Herrera gave 
to the Count of Gelves the sealed will of the countess, executed on December 
13, 1575. Seeking an explanation of this peculiar situation, Sr. Rodriguez Marin 
found in the same archives the record, by another clerk, of a power of attorney 
which the countess caused to be drawn up in August, 1577, in favor of another 
attorney of the court of Seville, but which she was not able to sign on account 
of ill health. On the 22nd of the same month she caused to be drawn up another 
power of attorney in favor of her husband, which for the same reason she was 
unable to sign. And on the 24th (August, 1577) she had still another drawn up 
in favor of her husband, by which the power conferred “may be used during 
her life as well as afterwards,” this being her last will. 

In view of this information, our author reasons thus: Dofia Leonor was at 
the point of death on August 24th, 1577. Don Alvaro wanted her to make a 
will. Finally learning that she had already made her will and not knowing who 
held it, the count dictated this last document and pretended by it to abolish her 
will. Then learning that Herrera had it, he demanded it of him and it was 
returned, Herrera thinking, as did everyone else, that she was about to die. 
She did not die from this sickness, which Sr. Rodriguez Marin thinks must have 
been something like spotted fever. This disease caused the loss of her hair, 
which explains the hitherto obscure sonnet beginning: 


iQuién osa desnudar la bella frente. .. 


According to an ancient custom, still affected by the Spanish nobility, a wife’s 
signature is preceded by the initial of her husband’s baptismal name. Such a 


, a 
signature of the Countess of Gelves is shown by Sr. Rodriguez Marin: A la — 
q 


doiia Leonor de Milan. In later years, 1577 and thereabouts, she changed this 
signature, postplacing the initial A, and making a rubric that Sr. Rodriguez Marin 
considers an F, interpreting the whole as: La Condesa doiia Leonor de Milan, 
G Fernando. This, according to our author, is the only expression the countess 
gave to her love for Herrera during the years which followed the moment of 
weakness so beautifully described by the poet himself. 

Sr. Rodriguez Marin’s address, graceful and polished, is all that could be 
desired; but would it not be better when publishing the discourse to give in foot- 
notes exact references to the material used? 


W. S. Henorrx. 
UNIvERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 


Einfiihrung in das Studium der franzésischen Literatur. By Carl Voretzsch (in 
Sammlung kurser Lehrbiicher der romanischen Sprachen und Literaturen, 
II). Halle, Niemeyer, 1913. Pp. xix + 575. 

After an interval of seven years the noted Romance scholar, Professor Carl 
Voretzsch, now a member of the faculty of the University of Kiel, presents us 
with the second edition of his well-known Einfiihrung in das Studium der 
franzdsischen Literatur. The original plan of this excellent guide-book has 





°“Se pueda usar e use asi durante los dias de mi vida como después dellos ” 
(p. 22). 
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been maintained thruout, tho some of the texts cited as examples have 
been clipt or transferd to his Einfiihrung in das Studium der Altfran- 
zdsischen Sprache. Compared to similar publications, the new edition deserves 
the praise given the earlier edition by Professor A. Jeanroy: “Les principaux 
mérites résident dans la netteté du plan, la pondération des jugements, la préci- 
sion et la clarté du style, I’heureuse ordonnance et la richesse de la bibliographie.” 
(Romania, 1907, XXXVI, p. 115.) 

The work continues to be almost too bulky by the insertion of a sort of 
chrestomathy, with glossary. As the author will, in a future edition, make 
efforts, as in the past, to keep pace with the progress of science, he may be 
forced to suppress many of his texts, or to resign himself to issuing the work 
in two volumes. In the latter case, he may feel warranted in expanding the 
treatment of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Among the new material in the present edition, we mention the third divi- 
sion of the sixth chapter: Changon de Guillelme. The bibliography, of course, 
cannot be complete. We venture to ask to supplement the reference to 
Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 1902, p. 411 ss., by 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, XXVI, pp. 164-73. 

MUNICH. M. J. Mrincxwrrvz. 


Il Latino delle Iscrizioni di Sicilia. Par Nunzio Maccarrone. Perugia, Unione 
Tipografica Cooperativa. 1910. 


The author informs us in his preface that he collected the inscriptions that 
appear in this pamphlet as an introduction to a longer study on the genesis and 
development of the Sicilian dialect, but that inasmuch as, with one exception, 
they had no direct bearing upon his special problem, he decided to publish them 
separately in the hope of furnishing an aid for the study of Vulgar Latin. The 
inscriptions have been collected from the standard works of Mommsen and 
Kaibel and from later works and reviews. With two exceptions none of them 
is later than the sixth century. Most of them are in Latin characters, though 
there are many in Greek. 

The study is divided into five sections: phonology, morphology, syntax, 
word-formation and vocabulary. The section on phonology is by far the longest. 
After the examples illustrating the various developments and spellings of the 
vowels and diphthongs, there are a few examples illustrating the following gen- 
eral phenomena: syncope of protonic vowel, of posttonic vowel, or of atonic vowel 
in hiatus; apocope; epenthesis; prosthesis. Of especial interest in view of the 
ultimate development of Latin @ and 6 in Southern Italy and Sicily are the 
examples cited for these vowels, which show i and u respectively. On the other 
hand the examples cited for 7 and i show e and o. Of the diphthongs listed, 
most are archaic spellings. Under consonants we have, first, examples illustrative 
of the various changes undergone by the labials b and v. Most of these exam- 
ples serve to illustrate the interchange of these consonants in both initial and 
medial position. In Greek inscriptions the transcription 8 for v is far commoner 
than ov, There follow examples of the interchange of ¢ and d, of the graphic 
c for g, and of the spellings s and sc for c, denoting assibilation of the c. There 
is one example of / > r, while a number of examples are cited of the interchange 
of m and n, th and t, ch and c, ph and f. One example of h used as a graphic 
device to denote the vocalic value of a preceding u is followed by several exam- 
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ples of the omission of the h. The remaining examples illustrate the following 
phenomena: double for single consonants and the converse; fall of consonants, 
internal and final; assimilation and dissimilation; metathesis; propagination; 
recomposition. The section ends with a few examples of orthographic peculiarities. 

The section dealing with the morphology is occupied for the most part with 
lists of names of persons of the first, second and third declensions. For the 
first and second declensions there are long lists of Latin names in Greek char- 
acters. Only three such are given for the third declension, while there is a con- 
siderable list of Greek names in Latin characters. For the first declension we 
have also a list of Latin inscriptions consisting either of a Latin name with a 
Latin termination followed by a Greek name with a Greek termination, or of 
a single Greek name with a Greek termination, or of a Greek name with a 
Latin termination. There are three examples (two in Latin characters and 
one in Greek) of the Latin -o, -onis declension of proper nouns.’ 

The author has but little to say about the verbs. He cites examples of -et 
for -it in the present indicative, one example of -iebat for -ibat in the imperfect, 
and the two analogical forms vexrivit and vixitit in the perfect. 

The section dealing with syntax begins with examples of the violation of 
the rules of agreement between verb and subject, and between one noun and 
another in apposition with it. Examples are cited of the genitive and dative 
after D(is) M(anibus), usually followed by the nominative in these inscriptions. 
There follow: an example of the use of the nominative for the vocative; an 
example of the use of the genitive in the expression rarissimi exempli; a number 
of examples of the use of the ablative to express duration of time; and some 


examples of the accusative to express “time when.” Examples are then cited 


of prepositions used with special meaning or with cases other than those by 


which they are followed in classic Latin. Under pronouns are noted the con- 
fusion of suus and eius-eorum and the use of suus in an absolute sense. With 
respect to the use of the tenses, the historic present is illustrated by one example. 
Finally, the following adverbial expressions are cited: omni momento (for sin- 
gulis momentis), benememorie (for bone memorie), a solo and a novo. 

The section on word-formation includes a few examples of the use of the 
suffixes -acius, -arius, -aster, -inus, -itius. 

Under vocabulary two words of Greek origin are noted and eight words are 
classed as new words or words with new or rare meaning (alumnus, coarmius, 
conpar, delicatus, fidelis, patraster, patronus, seculum). 


STANLEY A. SMITH. 
REED COLLEGE. 





*There are examples, in these lists of proper names, of the interchange of 
Latin and Greek terminations. 








OBITUARY 


MARCELINO MENENDEZ Y PELAYO 
(1856-1912) 


In any conscientious attempt duly to voice the profound bereavement Spain 
has suffered through the departure of Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo to join the 
great majority, it is difficult to refrain from what to the uninitiated is certain 
to appear as an abuse of the superlative. 

The relatives and pupils who have lost so devoted a friend naturally feel 
the blow most keenly and are the first to kneel at his bier, but close behind them 
we find Spain’s leading scholars in every field of intellectual endeavor, who know 
that they have lost their greatest leader. And behind these, in serried ranks, the 
Spanish people from every walk of life stand with uncovered heads to pay tribute 
to their departed champion. For strange as it may seem when we recall that 
the life of Menéndez y Pelayo was wholly devoted to one phase or another of 
scholarly activity, he was in a very real sense a national figure and even the man 
in the street felt a touch of pride to think that Don Marcelino (as everyone 
called him, with affectionate and respectful familiarity) was a Spaniard. The 
sincerity and depth of this sentiment was amply proven in his native city of 
Santander when the funeral ceremonies were spontaneously and without procla- 
mation by the authorities turned into a public demonstration, private houses 
throughout the city putting on crépe and the population turning out en masse 
to form the funeral procession. 

Nor is Spain alone in this feeling of loss. The world over, students of 
things Spanish share this sentiment, be their interests what they may: in history, 
in art, in general culture, in science, in literature or in religion and philosophy. 
And it matters not whether they knew him personally, or by correspondence, or 
merely through his published works. All equally feel a sense of personal and 
professional loss, for all turned equally and instinctively to him for aid and 
guidance in the solution of the problems that confronted them, nor ever turned 
in vain. 

The marvellous progress made along all lines of human endeavor during 
the nineteenth century led naturally and increasingly to specialization in fields 
that became daily more restricted. The broadly trained scholar was decade by 
decade less often met. In these days of rampant materialism and of hyper- 
specialization it was a joy to look upon the genial face of Menéndez y Pelayo 
and realize that to his science and scholarship there were foundations as broad 
as humanity’s life and as deep as humanity’s heart. He proved himself not 
only the greatest Humanist of the nineteenth century, but a worthy companion 
to the great Humanists of the past, for to him as to no other modern could be 
applied the words that were placed by Terence in the mouth of Chremes in his 
Heauton Timorumenos: Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto. 
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In an excellent study that appeared some years ago, Boris de Tannenberg* 
created two phrases that he applies aptly to Don Marcelino: “M. Menéndez y 
Pelayo est, avant tout, um cérébral. Je ne crois pas qu’on puisse imaginer un 
cas d’ intellectualisme plus aigu.” It is quite true and explains much in his 
career that would otherwise be wholly incomprehensible. He read everything, 
and a book once read was a permanent mental acquisition, for his prodigious 
memory never forgot anything. 

An interesting evidence of this is to be found in the brilliant and charming 
sketch of Greek and Roman prose fiction which serves as the opening chapter 
of his Origenes de la Novela in the first volume of the Nueva Biblioteca de 
Antores Espaiioles. The sketch occupies fifteen high octavo pages, and in a 
note to page twelve Menéndez y Pelayo says it was written entirely from his 
recollections of his early readings in the originals.’ 

This memory, in addition to its power of storing and classifying perma- 
nently, had another power only less remarkable: that of temporarily photograph- 
ing an object, and in particular a printed page. Times without number the 
present writer has heard him, while lecturing, without notes, on the great Spanish 
Humanists, conduct an exposition or an analysis up to the point where he 
needed the exact quotation of his author’s original. Turning to one of the pon- 
derous tomes that he had brought with him, he would throw it open, rapidly 
find the passage needed, g!ance at it a moment, push the volume away, and quote 
the whole page word by word in the original. Upon inquiry it was learned 
that his students were perfectly familiar with this phase of his memory and that 
two or three hours after the lecture he would be unable to quote literally those 
same passages without again glancing at them. 

But even his insatiable appetite for books (M. E. Mérimée® says that as 
Librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid “he did not administer the 
Library, he read it’’), and his astounding memory will not wholly explain the 
quantity nor the nature of his published work. We must bear in mind two 
things: that he was a Spaniard, and that he was a Roman Catholic. Of both 
characteristics he was equally proud, and they both profoundly influenced his 
work, making of him the indefatigable defender and champion of traditional 
Spain; and it may be doubted if Spain could have found a more winsome and 
winning champion, for even where one cannot agree with his conclusions one 
can but admire his deep sincerity. Although throughout his whole life he re- 
mained steadfast in his personal religious convictions, it is admitted, even by 
those in other branches of the religious family than his, that time mellowed his 
heart and tempered the degree of harshness with which he characterized their 
views. 

Like many another scholar who is interested in original investigation of the 
problems of scholarship and desires to carry forward the torch of Truth into 





* Boris de Tannenberg: L’Espagne littéraire. Portraits d’hier et d’aujourd hui. 
Premiére série. Paris, 1903. The study of Menéndez y Pelayo occupies pages 
85-210. The phrases are found on p. 90. 


*“En este imperfectisimo bosquejo de la novela antigua me he guiado uni- 


camente por la impresién y el recuerdo de mis propias lecturas de los textos 
clasicos.” 


* Bulletin hispanique, XIV (1912), 320. 
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regions yet unexplored, and who finds his time seriously invaded by his teaching 
duties, Menéndez y Pelayo, after twenty years of lecturing at the Universidad 
Central at Madrid, felt that he would be happier if he could be relieved of his 
teaching duties and appointed to the Directorship of the Biblioteca Nacional. 
He says so in the following passage which is quoted from a letter he wrote to 
her Grace the late Duchess of Berwick and Alba (the scholarly mother of the 
present Duke), who had proposed his name to the Queen: “ No puedo entrar 
con mejores auspicios (his nomination by the Duchess and the Queen’s accept- 
ance of the nomination) en esta nueva Direcciédn que se abre 4 mi vida, y en 
que creo poder prestar mas tiles servicios que en la ensefianza, cuyo mecanismo 
me ha sido siempre antipatico, al paso que el vivir entre libros es y ha sido 
siempre mi mayor alegria.”* 

But he soon learned that, while it is true that the investigator needs con- 
stant access to large libraries, and needs to have his time safeguarded against 
too frequent interruptions, it is also true that, if he wish his work to be pregnant 
with life and thought, and to have the touch that is warm and human, he needs 
in addition the inspiration that comes from regular but not too frequent contact 
with the brilliant young minds that are to be the scholars of the next generation. 
Thus it is that not long after he became Director of the great National Library 
of Spain with its vast collection of priceless manuscripts, incunabula, and other 
rare books, we find him giving regular courses of lectures (once or twice a 
week only) at the Ateneo Cientifico, Literario, y Artistico of Madrid, an intel- 
lectual center with membership representing all possible shades of religious, 
political, and social creeds harmoniously blended. The lectures given in the 
Ateneo frequently represent more advanced research work than any work offered 
in the University on the same general subject. And Menéndez y Pelayo fell no 
whit below the level of the others; nay, rather did he set the pace for them by 
continuing year after year his studies on his beloved Grandes Poligrafos Espa- 
violes. How long this general course lasted the present writer does not know, 
but to his certain knowledge the course on Luis Vives alone occupied two years. 

As a critic and scholar Menéndez y Pelayo was generous almost to a fault. 
His library, his knowledge, and he himself were all at the service of any serious 
scholar who needed them. To the work of other scholars he was generous to a 
degree seldom seen, but which can be recommended without reserve to other 
critics. We do not mean to imply that he was given to flattery; he was not. 
But neither was there anything of the carping critic about him. He could fight 
valiantly for a principle, and if a work contained statements that he considered 
erroneous, he gently but firmly pointed them out and then passed on joyously 
to a determined search for all the good the work might contain. For after all, 
and this is characteristic of the man, what interested him was not Error, but 
Truth, which he sought always and everywhere. 

With Religion, and Patriotism, and an unfaltering zeal to learn the Truth, 
as the controlling factors of his life, it surprises no one to learn that the man in 
Menéndez y Pelayo outshines the critic, the literary historian, the littérateur, 
and the philosopher. Spain realizes her loss in all these fields; but more than 
all else she mourns the loss of a great and loyal heart. 

* No attempt has been made to give a list of the publications of Menéndez 





* Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos. Tercera Epoca, Afio XV, Tomo 
XXVII (1912), p. 210. 
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y Pelayo. One of his pupils, Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, has recently published 
a bibliography of bare titles which occupies thirty high octavo pages. Some 
general idea of the extent and variety of his work may be gained from the fol- 
lowing list of the various series that will compose the definitive edition of his 
works: I, Historia de los Heterodoxos espafioles; Il, Historia de la Poesia cas- 
tellana en la Edad Media; III, Tratado de los romances viejos; IV, Juan Boscan; 
V, Historia de la Poesia hispano-americana desde sus origenes hasta 1892; VI, 
Origines de la Novela espafiola y estudio de los novelistas anteriores 4 Cer- 
vantes; VII, Estudios y discursos de Critica literaria; VIII, Ensayos de Critica 
filosdfica; IX, La Ciencia espafiola; X, Historia de las Ideas estéticas en Espafia 
hasta fines del siglo XVIII; XI, Historia de las Ideas estéticas en Europa hasta 
fines del siglo XIX; XII, Historia del Romanticismo francés; XIII, Poesias 
completas y traducciones de obras poéticas; XIV, Traduccién de algunas obras 
de Cicerén; XV, Calderén y su Teatro; XVI, Bibliografia hispano-latina clasica; 
XVII, Opusculos de erudicién y bibliografia; XVIII, Horacio en Espafia; XIX, 
Estudios sobre el Teatro de Lope de Vega. 
Joun D. Firz-Gerap. 
University oF ILLINoIs. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


At the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association, held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the following officers were elected: President, Alex- 
ander R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin; First Vice-President, Hermann 
Collitz, Johns Hopkins University ; Second Vice-President, Ashley H. Thorndike, 
Columbia University; Third Vice-President, Kenneth McKenzie, Yale University. 
It is expected that the Association will accept the invitation of Harvard Uni- 
versity to meet at Cambridge next December. The Central Division of the 
Association met at Indianapolis, under the auspices of Indiana University, Pur- 
due University, Butler College, Depauw University, Earlham College and 
Wabash College. T. Atkinson Jenkins, of Chicago University, was chosen Chair- 
man for the ensuing year. The division will hold its next session at Cincinnati, 
as the guest of the University of Cincinnati. 


The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting at the University of 
Pennsylvania. William E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, who has served for 
many years as Secretary, was elected President; Dr. Percy W. Long, of Harvard 
University, Treasurer, and Professor George D. Chase, of the University of 
Maine, Secretary. 


We publish from time to time in this Review the names and adresses of 
skilful and reliable archivists and paleografists in European library centers. We 
take pleasure in commending, for research to be undertaken in Spain, D. 
Antonio Blazquez. Madrid, and D. Antonio de Bofarull y Sans, Archivo de la 
Corona de Aragon, Barcelona. 


Dr. Gertrude Schoepperle, of New York University, has been askt to serv 
as treasurer for the new Société des éléves de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, whose 
foundation was announst in our last number. 


Dr. Douglas L. Buffum, of Princeton University, has been promoted to the 
professorship of Romance languages and literatures. 


Many will be interested to know how the oral examinations in French and 
German at Harvard University have resulted. It will be remembered that, under 
the new arrangement, all students must pass an oral examination in one of these 
languages before receiving promotion to the Junior Class. There were 292 
applicants from the Classes of 1914 and 1915, 209 for French, 83 for German. 
Of the applicants for French, 110 past, 67 faild and 32 were absent. Of the 
83 applicants for German, 38 past, 32 faild and 13 were absent. These examina- 
tions have been conducted several times. Of the total of 719 examinations thus 
far given, 486 were in French, 233 in German. Of the candidates in French, 53 
per cent. past, of those in German, 56 per cent. 


Another handsome memorial volume, filled with important scholarly articles, 
has recently appeared in Italy: Studii dedicati a Francesco Torraca nel xxxvi 
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anniversario della sua laurea, Napoli, Perrella, 1912. Of the thirty-nine articles 
included, all but three are by Italians; the exceptions being Le Noie di Antonio 
Pucci secondo la lezione del codice di Wellesley gia Kirkupiano, by Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie (the manuscript in question is now in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale in Florence, having been generously presented to the city of Florence 
by Wellesley College) ; Dante’s Convivio in some Italian writers of the Cinque- 
cento, by Mr. Paget Toynbee; and Sur une piece de Rambant de Vaqueiras, by 
Professor Alfred Jeanroy. A short article by Prof. Orazio Bacci, La Data di 
nascita di Giovanni Boccaccio, discusses the conclusions of Professor E. H. 
Wilkins, The Date of the Birth of Boccaccio, in vol. I of the Romanic Review. 
It will be remembered that Professor Wilkins concluded that the date could 
not be more definitely stated than “in 1313 or before July 20 in 1314.” Bacci, 
however, deduces from the evidence that the author of the Decameron must have 
been born very near the middle of the year 1313. 


Mr. Julius Klein, Woodbury Lowery Fellow in Spanish History at Harvard 
University, has had the good fortune to discover at Madrid the archives of the 
Mesta, or Sheep-Raising Organization of Spain, hitherto unknown to Spanish 
archivists and historians. These archives contain a number of royal charters 
of privilege to the Mesta from the fourteenth century onward, minutes of the 
meetings of the Concejo de la Mesta, accounts, notes on trials of cases between 
the Mesta and various individuals, pueblos, and religious organizations, and 
reports of the different Mesta officials. This rich collection is now the property 
of the Asociacién General de Ganaderos, and Mr. Klein has been given access to 
it through the great courtesy of the Marqués de la Frontera, Secretary of the 
Asociacion. He is at present engaged in summarizing and copying the most 
important documents in the collection. 


Summer courses in Madrid, under the direction of Professor Menéndez 
Pidal, have been announced for the coming summer. The term will last from 
June 25th to August 5th 1913. To the admirable courses offered last summer 
a few new ones will be added this year; and the excursions to Toledo, El Esco- 
rial, etc., will be repeated. Last summer sixteen Americans attended the courses; 
they came from the following institutions: Chicago; Columbia; Harvard; Johns 
Hopkins; Naval Academy; Pennsylvania; and Vassar. 





